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As THE practical portion of an article on the ‘Function of 


the Church,” in the September, 1896, issue of this JOURNAL, a 


discipline was outlined that seems to me likely to prove effective 


for the development of the ethical and religious life. Mrs. Fair 


child’s article, ‘The Scientific Study of Philanthropy” (this 


JOURNAL, January, 1897), furnishes the method for the class in 


} 


philanthropy provided for in the original article, and this is an 


| 


attempt to supplement still farthe by supplying the needed 


method of ethical education.’ 


In this article a consideration of a desirable result will lead 


to a statement of a method of its attainment One of the neces- 
sary conditions of a peaceful and joyful world-progress in civili 
zation is a world-homogenetty of the ethical ideals in which peoples 
believe. The cause of the war with Spain was a sentiment in the 
United States in favor of freedom. Spain seemed to us to hinder, 
for the sake of her national greed, the development of Cuba. Had 
Spain's ethical development kept pace with ours, Spain's service 
to Cuba would have become what ours will be, and resentment 
against oppression would not have arisen among us, because 
there would have been no oppression. 

‘ This method, worked out to supplement the present work of the church, is also 


available for the public schools. It is hoped that the school superintendents and 
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And what is true in this single affair is true in general. If 
Russia’s national ethical ideal is so selfish as to allow her to 
attempt at all hazards to monopolize the working power of China, 
and to get industrial control of the rest of the world by manu- 
facturing in China for half cost to producers of England, United 
States, France, Germany, and the rest, then war, born of the 
instinct for self-preservation, is inevitable. If in this case a 
world-homogeneity is gained on a level of willingness to indus- 
trially enslave other nations whenever opportunity offers, there 
can be no peaceful development of civilization; but if by some 
ethical education there can be a world-homogeneity of opinion 
in favor of equal opportunity for the adjustment of the civiliza- 
tion of each nation to that of every other, then progress can be 
made in peace. 

National homogeneity of ethical ideals is a desirable condition, 
providing for national strength and progress without internal 
strife. What we want to avoid is not simply sectional war, such 
as the rebellion, but internal disputings that arouse enmities and 
destroy the sympathies that make a united nation. And a 
republic is especially subject to weakenings caused by differ- 
ences of ethical ideals. An anti-war party can make a much 
more effective resistance to the leadership of Congress here in 
the United States than it could in Russia to the resolves of the 
Czar. Facilities for social control are developed in Russia, and 
obedience to government is a habit of the people, but our republic 
stimulates individuality, diversity of opinion, unwillingness to 
follow leaders. Our national activities need the backing of 
unanimity of public opinion, and at the foundation of individual 
principals, and the professors of pedagogy, will take the suggested method seriously. 
Dr. G. Stanley Hall gives me permission to quote him as considering this matter 
“worthy of most serious attention.” Dr. W. J. Milne, of the New York State Norma! 
College, Albany, N. Y., svmpathizes with the fundamental idea, and arranged for a 


presentation of the method on October 27, before an audience of about five huadred 


of Albany’s thoughtful people, and on the afternoon of that same day Professor 
Charles W. Cole, superintendent of schools in Albany, with the assistance of Principal 
John Howe, made a trial with 200 children in School No. 4, which they consider 
successful. Dr. Wallace Buttrick, of the Emmanuel Baptist Church, Albany, N. Y., 
Dr. T. P. Sawin, of the First Presbyterian Church, Troy, N. Y., and Mrs. Fairchild, 
of the New York State Library School, heartily approve this suggested method. 
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opinion, and therefore of public opinion, is the sense of the right 
and wrong, the fine and the ignoble. 

The present educational disciplines of our schools provide for 
the development of intellectual strength; strength that, uncon- 
trolled by ethical convictions, makes likely the more serious per- 
sonal and party conflicts. A trained leader can create a party 
on a platform inimical to national well-being. Incidentally our 
schools tend to create an ethical homogeneity, because the teach- 
ers are personally exemplars of common ideals, and the schools 
are, from necessity, miniature communities. But the national 
need justifies a thorough ethical discipline in the public schools. 

Individuals relinquish a purely self-centered life-struggle, 
and group into nations, and sacrifice for national existence, 
because by means of a group-centered struggle many goods are 
obtainable for the individuals which could not be secured by 
purely individual effort. The nation, our nation, a republic, by 
adding an ethical discipline to the public schools, and producing 
a greater degree of homogeneity of ethical ideals, could 
strengthen itself to increase the chances of popular contentment and 
happiness. (Undividuals would gain in two ways by this ethical 
homogeneity. 

(1) Personal worth is a large factor in securing happiness for 
the individual. This factor would be influenced by an efficient 
ethical discipline. Astreet car contained a company of ladies and 
gentlemen whose sense of the obligations of cleanliness prescribed 
1 that their bodies should emit no offensive odors. A laborer 
right from his work, a gentleman at heart, took a seat, and was 
disgusted and hurt by having the gentleman sitting next to him 
move out of smell. The conductor and laborer exchanged 
glances of sympathy: they did not understand that the laborer 
was at fault, but considered the gentleman asnob. Inany com- 
munity there are hundreds of men and women who fail to gain 
desired recognition and attention from their neighbors, and 
fail because of personal unworthiness. They are intellectually 
worthy, but have not the conduct that makes them attractive, 
interesting, respected, and loved. In an essential they are below 
the group into which they want to socialize, and in marriage, 
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business, and social relations they have continual unpleasant- 
nesses. 

(2) Theimmediate source of most of our minor sorrows is unkind 
and unfair treatment from others. We are cheated, and ou 
money does not go as far as wanted. Our interests clash with 
a neighbor’s, and we find ourselves losing reputation through 
false witness. Our motives are proved low, our personal character 
shady, our business practices dishonest, our credit a bluff. If 
weak, guilty or not, we are downed, and our neighbor profits. 
The period of the struggle is painful, even if we win. The 
ethical boss is frequent. He decides our affairs of home and 
heart, and is pleasant or lowering according as we fulfill or not 
his judgments of what we ought to have done. Impoliteness, 
intended or ignorant or careless, causes many a pang and 
anver. We cease to be useful to old friends, and find ourselves 
neglected. <All these incidents show that the self-interest of 
our associates needs to be held in check by respect for ideals of 
justice, courtesy,andlove. Whatcauses sorrow when administered 
by a neighbor is much more destructive of happiness when com- 
ing from a wife, husband, or child. Many a hair grows gray 
and face care-worn because someone from whom we do not 
want to be free is not controlled by ethical ideals to act and 
speak in love. 

And we discover people with a genius for friendship, whose 
souls understand our sorrows and ambitions, and who would 
not do us wrong. Life is at its best when we are associated with 
these, and although other elements enter to make them what 
they are to us, we recognize that they could not be to us what 
they are, were not their understanding and practice of fine con- 
duct so perfect. If the public schools administered an effective 
ethical discipline, they would tend to produce a community 
ethical homogeneity that would make it easier for the child 
to grow into perfect socialization with his environment, and 
many a life otherwise criminal or malcontent might become a 
success. The number of unpleasantnesses arising from miscon- 


duct would surely be reduced—a gain for us all in city and in 


home. 
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Granted that religion does most to temper the soul to kind 


ness, and would that this article offered some suggestion as to 
how the church might win people to fuller understanding of 


the love of God; it is wisdom, however, to strengthen the church 


atany point, whenever possible. The church needs some method 
of revealing the application of the love of God to human conduct 
Thechild comesandasks, ‘*Whoismy neighbor Twovgirlis were 


picking coal from a dump, and doing it for the sake of mother 
rhey espied two girl schoolmates, dressed in stunning: style, 
carrying a parasol, and soon to pass by the dump. I saw them 
skulk away and hide behind the fence until the Misses Style 
had passed. A boy explained this hiding by saving: * Aw! 
Those girls would say, ‘You have to work onthe dump.’"’ The 
Golden. Rule and Prayer are familiar, but the interpretation 
thereof is vague. The church should educate into an under- 
standing of what Christianity applied to everday life really ts, 
and should sanction these definite interpretations as the will 
and love of God. And the church needs a method of doing 
this effectively. 

The position of this article is the same as that of the original 
article,’ 7. ¢., that the church and school are distinct and coérdi- 
nate and coédperating educational institutions, and that the church 


is assigned the leadership in the task of educating the ethical as 


well as the religious life. But the schools should supplement 
the ethical education of the churches. And there is a natural 
division of labor. Professor James Baldwin states strongly, in 


his Mental Development, Social and k:thical Interpretations, what 
seems to me the justification of the method which is suggested 
in this paper, and his classification of the sanctions for conduct 
suggests the following, suited to this discussion : 

1. Lhe conscious, personal desires of physique, intellect, and soul 
of the subject. Under this head will come desire for food, for 
the fulfillment of ideals and tastes, for honor and esteem. 

2. Lhe conscious, social desires of the society in which the 


subject lives, z. e., the established ideals and tastes of family, 


‘Reprints of this and of Mrs. Fairchild’s article in be had of EF. C. B. at 25 


cents a copy. 
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community, and nation, general customs, civic ordinances, state 
and national laws. 

3. The unconscious impulses of personal and social life, and 
the influences of impersonal nature. Under this head will come 
the influences that create moods, that furnish conditions favor- 
able to mob stampedes, and that throw a schoolroom into 
unaccountable disorder. 

4. Theistic, the influence of the “ Not Ourselves ”’ that seems 
to permeate all being with motive-full, organized personality. 

What we wish to educate is the conscious personal desires, 
the first class: the third class, unconscious impulses, are indirectly 
effective on conduct, and therefore in no way available for pur- 
poses of education. We have left, therefore, the second and 
the fourth, viz., conscious social desires, and whatever of knowl- 
edye we receive of the love and will of God. The school can 
reveal to the child the social desires, and the church the love 
and will of God. It is education of her people into homogeneity 
of social desires that concerns the nation, because unity and 
strength are attainable when such a condition exists: the 
church is interested in bringing into effective social control 
ethical ideals established by the Christ. The division of labor 
is not strained, but provides a definite basis for coéperation in 
accord with natural relations and involving no organic connec- 
tion. The school should educate into an understanding of the 
dominant ethical ideals of the environing life of the child, and 
needs a method of doing this. The same method will serve 
both institutions, because the discipline required is the same in 
kind. 

I leave for later discussion questions involved in the applica- 
tion to the church of the method suggested in this article, and 
confine the discussion from this point strictly to the public 


schools. Since it is an education in ethics that we seek, there 
must be an explanation of the psychology of this new method. 
Baldwin cannot be far wrong when he divides the self of the 
child into (1) the ego-self and (2) the alter-self. The mother, 
father, nurse, other children of the household, and their friends 


and neighbors, constitute the child’s alter-self, and throughout 
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its entire life there is a dialectic, an interdiscussion, between 
the ego- and the alter-self. And one of the ways by which the 
child comes to its thought of self is by discovering what other 
people are, and applying his discoveries to himself. The child 
has at hand a developed intelligence—his parents, teachers, 
preachers, and friends; and they, if they educate him ethically, 
make easier this discovery of the common ideals and customs, 
and the conditions into which he has been born. The school 
should help him to understand the ethical alter-self in order 
that his ego-self may develop into harmony with this socius, and 
become intelligent and self-controlled to cooperate with those 
around him. 

The pedagogy of this ethical discipline will conform to that of 
all educative disciplines, so far as general pedagogy is con- 
cerned. It will differ from the regular school pedagogy in that 
the chief concern ts the production of an emotional effect. There 
must be produced in the child more than an intellectual under 
standing of ethical theory. The child must resolve to fulfill 
ethical ideals. To illustrate, scholarship demands that the 
scholar’s ideal shall be understood by the children, but the 
more serious task is to win their hearts to its fulfillment. Our 
discipline must reveal the true scholar’s emotional apprehension 
of this ideal, awaken the children to an appreciation of the 
fact that devotion to this ideal seems admirable in the eyes of 
all educated people. The ethical lectures must interpret to the 
children the adult feeling about their quarrels and fights, thei 
school failures and successes, the boy at work and at play, the 
sneak, the thief, the bully, the cry-baby, and the general good- 
for-nothing; and reveal adequately the adult admiration, even 
passionate delight, in the large-hearted, carnest, all-alive boy 
and girl. 

We must deal, not with abstract, but with concrete questions, 
because the child mind has not begun to deal with abstractions. 
A child is sailing his boat in a park pond, and some tease comes 
by. <A stone pitched into the water a foot from the boat swells 
the water, and over goes the boat. The child cries out: ‘ You 


stop; it is not fair for you to sink my boat.” It does not say: 
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“It is not right for one boy to spoil the property of another.’ 
Our pedagogy will compel us, therefore, to gather the concrete 
ethical problems of the children, and to discuss with them the 
definite questions of right and wrong involved in their every- 
day experiences. And we shall expect the child to develop 
into devotion to general ethical ideals through becoming 
enthusiastic over definite conduct solutions of its own daily 
difficulties. Our discipline will be a progressive one, because 
we shall discuss the questions involved in each episode with the 
children of about the age of the participants. We shall 
recapitulate the culture development of the race just in so far 
as this is actually done by the child born into the socius of 
these later times, because our discussions are led by the ques- 
tions arising out of the experiences of the children. 

Thus far this article has outlined the thought process by which 
the main features of this new method have been determined. 
The point of peculiar interest, and which leads me to hope 
seriously that an effective method has been devised, is that, 
when we have thus determined the main features of the desir- 
able method, in essentials it is a method that has been continually 
in operation in the homes. The school simply needs to artificialize 
a method that is natural, followed without special thoughtful- 
ness by parents. Parents naturally give ethical instruction to 
children at the time of some episode. John comes home with a 
black eye, and the fact is apparent that he has had a fight. 
The father inquires what it was all about. The causes are given : 
“Jack hit me. We were in swimming, and I was going to dive 
in backwards. Jack gave me a shove sideways, and I hit my 
head against a stake. I asked him if he meant anything by it, 
and he said he did. I dared him to come out onto the bank, 
and the other boys said he dasent, so he came out, and, well! 
he reached me once in the eye, but he couldn’t adone it if I 
hadn’t aslipped in the mud.’ The father follows this recital 
of the fight with his most effective ethical instruction. <Act- 
ing in accordance with the sentiments which his ethical educa- 
tion has created in him, he doles out to the boy in emphatic 
and mandatory words the answer which the developed intelli- 
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gence ol the father gives to the concrete ethical problem of the 
boy. 
The method which | Suyvvest, and have tested to the pont ol 


willingness to state it, simply artificializes this natural method 


| take my camera, and hunt for important episodes of child 
life in homes and schools and streets and playgrounds. If 
fighting is to be discussed, I must be on hand when some fight 
takes place, and I must press the bulb of my camera just at the 
time when the fight is significant. If a girl goes to help an old 
lady replace parcels which the wind has scattered from het 
market basket, I must catch her in the act of doing this kindness. 
If two girls are quarreling over a skipping rope, I must catch 
them at the critical moment of the quarrel. The disappoint- 
ments of my hunt are as keen as those of the Adirondack deet 
hunter, and my successes are of permanent value. 

From these negatives are made slides, and thus is provided 
vesual instruction in ethics. By means of these slides, and a recital 
of the incident involved, I can throw a hundred or more boys 
and girls into a realization of the episode of the photograph. 
If I show a picture of a fight, they realize approximately the 
experiences of those watching or participating in the fight. The 


questions of right and wrong that were uppermost in the minds 
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of those in the picture can be made uppermost in the minds of 
the boys and girls within sight of the picture. And I thus gain 
the vantage ground that comes naturally to the father when he 
discusses with his son a fight from which the son is smarting in 
body and in soul. I give them, while thus appreciative of a diffi- 
culty into which many a boy comes, emphatic and specific direc- 
tions as to what the finest conduct under these circumstances is, 
in my judgment, considered to be by the developed intelligence 
of their community, and express the sentiments of respect and 
contempt that attach to the various participants. I furnish them 
illustrations and thus interpret to them impressively the appli- 
cation of the ethical standards of their socius, and by “ suggestion- 
imitation” they tend to habituate themselves to the fulfillment of 
these standards, a full understanding of which can come to them 
only in their adult mind. 

The children have a right to better than the personal judg- 
ments of any one man, and if I submit for criticism to quite a 
circle of good judges of fine conduct these ethical lectures, then 


they can give to the children a consensus of adult opinion, and 
there need be no serious mistakes in doctrine, because we are 
not trying to give absolute ethical truth, but simply the judgments 
of the many who have good judgment in these matters. Some- 


one may defend the boy's right to fight at every insult, but it is 
certainly true that the boy who does this will get himself dis- 
liked by his socius, juvenile and adult. 

Extemporaneous ethical lectures are entirely unsatisfactory 
except to the egotism of the lecturer, because the pedagogy of 
the education of the emotions requires an artistic presentation 
of the thought which cannot be gained except by laborious com- 
position; the lecture must have literary qualities, and bear 
rehearing, and the pictures must be set at the eftective place in 
the text. Further, it is desirable, in order to produce the degree 
of homogeneity needed, that the same ethical ideals be given 
the entire child life of city and nation. Effective lectures can 


be belivered from manuscript, since they are given in the dark, 
and any good teacher can easily prepare to deliver them. In 
the country schools where a stereopticon is not available an oil 
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lantern will serve. The University of the State of New York 
rents stereopticons to country schools in the state. 

If these lectures be printed and these slides duplicated, 
and the schools of the United States incorporate this dis« ipline 
into their curricula, then approximately every child of out 
nation is brought under the same ethical ideals. At present 
the child of the home of culture and the child of the slums 
get very ditferent training. The fruits of this thorough ethical 
education would be —the churches being also at work to relate 
the gospel of love to practical life—an approach to that 
needed higher degree of community and national ethical homo- 
veneity. 

A little more definiteness as to manner of handling these 
episodes will give a better ground for discussion, The group on 
the dump containing the girls who hid behind the fence was 
photographed before I interrupted the industry. If I take 
proper precautions to avoid any recognition of the children, l 
can show this picture on the screen, and tell the incident. I 
have also a picture of two girls who might have been their snob- 
bish persecutors. And I have a picture of children gathering 
wood in a snowstorm, and of hovels where they live. A combi- 
nation of these pictures and others, and an earnest expression of 
the sympathy for the girls that work on the dump for their mother 
that burns in every true woman’s heart, and of contempt for the 
idle, parasoled stuckups who sneered at them, will tend to 
change the youthful snobs into loving women, and arouse self- 
respect in those who do their share of the world’s work even 
while they are children. Another series of pictures and an 
explanation will impress the idea that cleanliness is demanded 
of the gentleman, and slovenliness is punished by social ostra- 
cism. The lecture which I have used to test the method in the 
public schools deals with fighting, and is now a combination 
of forty pictures and six transparencies. Twenty-four children 
of the seventh grade made a report in writing without knowl- 
edge at the time of the lecture that this would be required. 


The Albany Argus gives the following boy’s report of the 


lecture. 
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FIGHT BETWEEN JOHN AND JACK, 


Once upon a time two boys had a fight. The fight began in this way 
One day a group of boys was playing pitch. They were using celluloid but 


tons, and the game was exciting. Jack was not playing, but John was. Now 
Jack, to be funny, picked up John’s button, which was close to the goal, and 
started on a run. Now this made John angry, and he started after the joker 
on the run. He took the button away from him and returned to the game. 
Jack again picked up the button and ran away with it. This time John caught 
Jack and punched him in the back, whereupon Jack turned around and 
punched John in the face. Now I think a better way to settle the affair would 
be to tell Jack to keep away and leave the buttons alone; and if he did not, 
the best thing to do would be to catch Jack and all the boys hold him, while 
one could give him a good spanking. But suppose the other boys would not 
spank the joker Jack? Why, if I were John, I would pick up my button and 
walk away. Boys over ten years old are too old to fight. Some boys love to 
fight simply because they do not know any better. Those kind of fetlows are 
to be pitied. Mr, Fairchild made other very interesting remarks, of- which | 
have not time to write. He was well applauded when the lecture closed. 


WILLIAM McCormick, 


The applause indicated that the interest of the children was 
reached, and that they did not feel as if I had been scolding 
them. 1 condemned Jack, and I proved to them that he deserved 
it, and that the fine fellows have good times and no fuss. Their 
hands said: ‘* That’s so; you're right.” 

A tabulation of these returns from twenty-four children of the 
seventh grade — eight boys and sixteen girls— gives the follow- 


ing results: 


Boys Girls lotal Idea expressed 
8 16 24 Disapproval of the fight and of Jack. 
} } 8 Boys over ten are too old to fight. 
1 | 8 Toughs fight; gentlemen do not. 
2 3 5 Do as the gentlemen do — walk off. 
3 1 } Boys have the most fun when there is no fuss. 
I 3 4 Right to fight for a good cause, but not for a trifle. 
2 I 3 Do your best to give the rest a jolly good time. 


This table of ideas is quite complete, and makes one point 
clear. The children grasp the concrete disapproval of this 
fight, but are slow to fix in memory the generalizations of the 
lecture ; ‘Do your best to give the rest a jolly good time,” 
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is given by only two bovs and one girl These venerall 


zations have been made more striking by introducing transparen- 
cies. If the wording of the lecture were changed to make 
these more emphatic, probably we should bore the children. 
‘he children will willingly listen more than once to the lecture, 
and will discover the generalizations. 


lo complete the statement of this suggested method I have 


but to include one of the shorter discussions of an episode 


The test of this method is its availability for the younger grades 


| therefore give the story ‘ Six Boys and a Cart.” For use in 
the schools this lecture ought to be enlarged to in lude about 


twenty pictures illustrative of its various points 


SIX BOYS AND A CARI 


| was walking one day on the sidewalk of a street in Boston, that fat is 
city by the sea, where the colonists under Governor Winthrop settled 
and now one of the largest cities in the United States Ny « era was under 
my arm,and I was looking for boys. The bovs have just as fine time where 
there are no elegant houses and the people are not rich, and ther ivy bea 
S} endid playmate under some poor clothes My eves were wanderi al 
round ; not a boy escaped me I want to show vou the boys that were \ 
the most fun. They are just boys with ordinary clothes, and they know how 
to have a good time. See this picture 
Here is a strong-wheeled cart just large enough to hold the driver | 
were driver, | would not ask a better team than these four stout bovs. One 
of them has his hat off, and the driver has it on his cart When the wor 
comes, “Get up there,” this bov-horse ducks his head, and off the a O like 
the wind. You cannot break the cart, and it would take a long drive to tire 
the team 
This picture shows them halted at the street corner; you can imagine 
how they looked when they came dashing along the sidewall What would 
; have happened if the team had not stopped when the driver said Whoa! 
} Chere is a sudden drop from the sidewalk to the driveway, and this would 
} have given the driver a hard jolt, had the team kept its break-neck pace | 
| saw them come prancing up to the olting place, and heard the driver cal 
out, Whoa!" These boys stopped. 
But I know some two-legged horses that would not have stopped I know 


some big boys that would have invited this little fellow with the round cap, 
> who seems to be watching the fun, to have a tine ride, and t 
accepted the invitation, supposing that he was dealing with gentlemen, they 


would have turned and dashed up to the jolting place, given the cart a jerk 
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and a twist just at the joit, and then laughed and sneered when the cart 
bounded into the air, turned half over, and dropped the little boy on his 
head on the hard stones. This meanness they call fun, and I despise this fun 
that makes another cry. 

If I were by and saw some bullies, some mean ones, trying this trick, do 
you know what I would do? If I were big enough, or could get enough boys 
to help me, I would take their cart and give the little fellow the finest ride he 
ever had. 

Perhaps it would be only fair, if there were a machine that would catch the 
bullies one by one, and gently knock their heads against the stones of the drive- 
way just a little harder than gravity did the head of the little boy who took 
them for gentlemen. Thus they might learn how hard the stones are and 
how mean they are. 

There is not a bully in this group — not a mean one. | am not sure that 
the boys take turns riding, but I think they do. At least I did not see any- 
one crying because he could not ride. 

If I were a boy, do you know what | would do? | would get a strong cart, 
and then I would be a fine enough fellow to have some splendid friends, and | 
would not have a fuss with any one of them. [| would try never to get mad 
myself, and we should have the best of rides and take turns. 


Get a cart, Down the bully, 
Have some fun; Run like mad ; 

Be a boy, Keep your temper, 
Learn to run. You're my lad. 


The handling of these episodes is a delicate matter. How 
shall we treat the evil of life’ The hothouse boy, reared in 
ignorance, is blighted by the first hot breath upon his cheek, and 
it is far better that the evils that are common and sure to be 
understood some time should be explained, when the children 
become curious, by those who hate evil rather than by those 
who like it. These lectures must show the ugliness of the evil 
they discuss, and they must avoid being a revelation of evil that 
is unknown and would prove strange and fascinating. The final 
impressions of each lecture must be of the positive beauties of 
life and of definite directions as to fine conduct. 

There is nothing strikingly new in the positions of this 
article. In 1882, Princeton Review, article on the ‘“ Moral and 
Religious Training of Children,” Dr. G. Stanley Hall said: 

During the first four or five years of school life the point of prime impor- 
tance in ethico-religious training is the education of conscience. A system 
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of carefully arranged talks, with copious illustrations from history and litera 
ture, about such topics as fair play, slang, cronies, dress, teasing, getting 
mad, prompting in class, white lies, affectation, cleanliness, order, honor, 
taste, self-respec t, treatment of animals, reading, vacation pursuits, etc., can 
be brought quite within the range of boy and girl interest. 

And Dr. Charles De Garmo, in annual report of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Political and Social Science, 1892, discussing 
“ Ethical Training in the Public Schools,” said : 

We must impart to the child those ethical ideals that form the content 
of the highest morality. Besides ethical content in dramatic literature we 
have in the bustling daily life about us a perpetual illustration of ethical and 
unethical principles reduced to concrete practice. The thoughtful teacher 
needs to induce the pupils to look about them. 

It is the effort of this article to provide an effective method 
of accomplishing what many great educators have recognized 
as desirable. If visual instruction in ethics is successful and 
finally incorporated in our public schools, the children, their 
parents, and the nation are gainers to no slight. degree. The 
importance of the matter to those whom the public schools and 
the churches are designed to serve will justify investigation and 
experiment on the part of superintendents and pastors. Corre- 
spondence and coéperation in practical experiments with this 
method are invited. Reprints of this article will be offered as 
a bulletin of the Educational Church Board, 29 South Pine 
avenue, Albany, E. M. Faircuinp, 

Lecturer for B. 
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rhe habitual use of “the people” as a phrase practically equivalent to 
the “working classes” is a constant admission of the fact that the proletariat 
is not, properly speaking, a ‘‘class”’ at all, but the body of society itself. 
~Auguste Comte. 


In this paper I have assumed that the general organization 
of trades unions and their ultimate purposes are understood, and 
also that we recognize that the public has a duty toward the 
weak and defenseless members of the community. With these 
assumptions granted, two propositions are really amazing: first, 
that we have turned over to those men who work with their 
hands the fulfillment of certain obligations which we must 
acknowledge belong to all of us, such as protecting little chil- 
dren from premature labor, and obtaining shorter hours for the 
overworked; and. second, that while the trades unions, more 
than any other body, have secured orderly legislation for the 
defense of the feeblest, they are persistently misunderstood and 
harshly criticised by many people who are themselves working 
for the same ends. 

The first proposition may be illustrated by various instances 
in which measures introduced by trades unions have first been 
opposed by the public, and later have been considered praise- 
worthy and valuable, when the public as a whole has undertaken 
to establish and enforce them. 

For years trades unions have endeavored to secure laws 
regulating the occupations in which children may be allowed to 
work, the hours of labor permitted in those occupations, and 
the minimum age below which children taay not be employed. 
Workingmen have accepted women into their trades unions, as 
an inevitable development of industrial conditions, but they 
resent the entrance of children into their trades, not only because 
children bring down wages, for women do that as well, but because 
children are injured by premature labor. The regulation of child 
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labor is one of the few points in which society as a whole has 
made common cause with the voluntary efforts of trades unions, 
but the movement was initiated and is still largely carried for- 
ward by them. It is quite possible to understand the reasons 
for this. 

We may imagine a row of people seated in a moving street 
car, into which darts a boy of eight, calling out the details of 
the last murder in the hope of selling an evening newspaper. 
A comfortable-looking man buys a paper from him, with no sense 
of moral shock; he may even be a trifle complacent that he has 
helped along the little fellow who is making his way in the world. 
The philanthropic lady sitting next to him may perhaps reflect 
that it is a pity that such a bright boy is not in school. She 
may make up her mind in a moment of compunction to redouble 
her efforts for various newsboys’ missions and homes, that this 
poor child may have better teaching and perhaps a chance of 
manual training. She probably is convinced that he alone, by 
his unaided efforts, is supporting a widowed mother, and her 
heart is moved to do all she can for him. Let us imagine that 
next to her sits a workingman trained in trades-union methods. 
He will probably view with indignation the spectacle of a 
heedless child jumping on moving cars at the risk of his limbs, 
shouting out facts and reports that should be unknown to him 
for many years, and he may wonder for the hundredth time why 
it is that society allows this utter waste of its immature members. 
He knows that the boy’s natural development is arrested, and 
that the abnormal activity of his body and mind uses up the 
force which should go into growth. He is forced to these con- 
clusions because he has seen many a man enter the factory at 
eighteen and twenty so worn out by premature work that he 
is laid on the shelf within ten or fifteen years. He knows very 
well that he can do nothing in the way of ameliorating the lot of 
this particular boy ; that his only possible chance is to agitate for 
proper child-labor laws in order to regulate, and, if possible, 
prohibit, street vending by children, so that the child of the 
poorest may have his school time secured to him, and may have 
at least his short chance for growth. 
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These three people sitting in the street car are all honest and 
upright, and recognize a certain duty toward the forlorn chil- 
dren of the community. The self-made man is encouraging one 
boy’s own efforts. The philanthropic lady is helping on a few 
boys. The workingman alone is obliged to include all the boys 
of his class. Workingmen, in their feebleness in all but num- 
bers, have been forced to the state to secure protection for 
themselves and for their children. They cannot all rise out of 
their class, as the occasionally successful man has done ; some 
of them must be left to do the work in the factories and mines, 
and they have no money to spend in ameliorating philanthropy. 

In order to secure help from the state they have been obliged 
to agitate, and to make a moral appeal to the community as a 
whole —that most successful appeal which has ever distinguished 
great popular movements, but which we seem to distrust, and do 
not ordinarily use so often as the appeals to self-interest, national 
tradition, or class prejudice. Almost ali the labor legislation 
which has been secured in this country to protect the workman 
against the harshest conditions of industry has been secured 
through the efforts of trades unions, the training in which nat- 
urally leads men to appeal to the state, and to use those tools 
which democracy affords. 

Child-labor laws once enacted and enforced are a matter of 
pride to the entire community, and they even come to be regarded 
as a register of the community’s humanity and enlightenment. 

To consider the second proposition: For many years I have 
been impressed with the noble purposes of trades unions, and the 
desirability of the ends which they seek ; and at the same time 
I have been amazed at the harshness with which their failures 
are judged by the public, and the undue stress which is laid 
upon the violence and disorder which sometimes accompany 
their efforts. 

How far is this violence and the consequent condemnation 
of the public the result of ignoble purposes on the part of the 
trades unions, and how far is it the result of the partial effort 
and failure which we thrust upon them, when the trades unions 
alone are obliged to do what the community as a whole should 
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undertake ? Scenes of disorder and violence are enacted because 
trades unions are not equipped to accomplish what they are 
undertaking. The state alone could accomplish it without dis- 
order. The public shirks its duty, and then holds a grievance 
toward the men who undertake the performance of that duty. 
It blames the union men for the disaster which arises from the 
fact that the movement is a partial one. 

The public is forced to one of two alternatives: that the 
state should not attempt to ameliorate the lot of workingmen 
by regulating hours, etc.—and this in spite of the recent deci- 
sion of the United States Supreme Court in sustaining the eight- 
hour law—or that the trades unions, unassisted, are doing that 
for which we are all responsible, and which we all ought to under- 
take. 

What, then, is this labor movement, which, when it incor- 
porates its doctrine into legal measures, becomes orderly and 
smooth-working, and, when it undertakes to enforce them, itself 
becomes violent and difficult ? 

We are prone to interpret the significance of any living insti- 
tution, not by its creed and its declaration of principles, which 
we seldom read, but by its actual manifestations when it attempts 
to make over the truth thus stated into direct expressions of 
free living. We judge it by its blundering efforts to apply its 
principles to actual conditions; by the oft-time failure of its 
representatives, when the individual finds himself too weak to 
become the organ of corporate action. To judge an organiza- 
tion fairly by these blundering manifestations requires care, and 
cannot be done easily. 

The very existence of failure and blunder may only confuse 
us as to the moral significance we are striving to apprehend. If 
we may use a historic instance, we shall doubtless find that two 
bodies of men developed the doctrine of the Christian church. 
On one side were the scholars, the bishops, and dignitaries who 
met in ecumenical councils and determined creeds and definitions. 
On the other side were the great body of Christians who had to 
do with the world, who were grappling with the conditions in 
German forests and on the plains of Spain and Lombardy, and 
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from these the outside peoples made up their minds what they had 
a right to expect from Christians. These outside people doubt- 
less often misunderstood, not only the spiritual significance as 
expounded by the councils, but even the stunted beliefs which 
filled the cloudy minds of the worshipers. The Moslems who 
drove them from Spain believe, to this day, that the Christians 
cannibalistically ate little children at their baptismal ceremonies 
and became drunk with wine at the holy altar. These false ideas 
had much to do with the zeal and animosity with which the 
Mohammedans drove them beyond the Pyrenees. The Moslems 
retained the field, conquerors who had totally misunderstood the 
principles and faith of those whom they had conquered. They 
supposed that they had driven forth monsters, and they swept 
and garnished the country, and established a national life upon 
narrower precepts than those which had prevailed before. 

It is easy to misjudge from the outside act. The man who 
reads the newspapers, and has no other acquaintance with 
labor organizations than the record of their outside and often 
unofficial acts, is almost sure to be confused in regard to their 
ultimate objects. It is also difficult for the victorious side to 
see fairly. There is no doubt that the employer, the man who 
represents vested interests, often routs and defeats labor organi- 
zations, drives them from the field with an honest misunderstand- 
ing of what they are trying to do, and of the principles which 
they represent. He is flushed with triumph and imagines a 
victory which he has never achieved. 

We may consider half a dozen measures which trades unions 
have urged, and concerning which the community has often been 
stirred by indignation, and find that, when the public undertakes 
to enforce identical, or similar, measures, they are regarded with 
great complacency. The disapproval may be merely the result 
of the fact that the trades unions alone are doing that which 
belongs to the entire public. 

The following six measures may be thus considered : first, 
the harsh treatment of a non-union laborer during a strike; 
second, the dictatorship of the walking delegate ; ¢ird, the use 
of the boycott; fourth, the insistence upon shorter hours of 
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labor ; fifth, the limitation of apprentices ; s¢xth, the sympathetic 
strike. It is quite possible to compare all of these to national 
measures of which we approve and concerning which we are a 
part, but which the community as a whole undertakes to enforce. 
Reasoning by analogy is always dangerous, and its conclusions 
may well be questioned, but to find that we can parallel these six 
efforts of trades unions with six others undertaxen by the gov- 
ernment is certainly suggestive. 

1. We hear from time to time of a strike in which men 
are prevented from taking the places of the strikers, and in the 
ensuing struggle are beaten and injured. We call the whole 
affair brutal and unjustifiable, and our sympathies are aroused 
for the men whom the strikers drive away from the chance to 
work. We make no sincere effort to find out what principle it is 
that justifies the strikers to themselves in their action. It is 
hardly possible that large bodies of men, all over the country, 
should repeat this course of action, over and over again, withou 
an underlying motive which seems right to them, even if they 
are mistaken. An attempt to take a scholarly and fair view of 
life is bound to find out what this motive is. To condemn with- 
out a hearing, to correct without an understanding, has always 
been the mark of the narrow and uneducated person. It is not 
difficult to see the significance of a fine action; the test of our 
insight comes in interpreting aright an action such as this. 

Let us put ourselves in the position of the striking men who 
have fallen upon workmen who have taken their places. The 
strikers have for years belonged to an organization devoted to 
securing better wages and a higher standard of living, not only 
for themselves, but for all the men in that trade. To this 
end they have steadily contributed from their wages. They 
have given their time to the study of trade conditions, and 
enthusiastic and unceasing service to bettering those conditions 
in the only way that seems to them possible. They have thus 
worked, not only for themselves and their children, but for all 
their class. Every gain they have made, every advance they 
have secured, has been shared with the very men who now, 
when these gains are at stake, range themselves on the other 
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side. They honestly believe, whether they are right or wrong, 
that their position is exactly the same which a nation, in time of 
war, takes toward a traitor who has deserted his country’s camp 
for that of the enemy. It is possible that the deserter from the 
army has become convinced that his country’s cause is not a just 
one; or that his personal interests are best served on the other 
side, or that he earns food for his wife and children, but his 
course is never justified on these grounds. The country which 
has nourished and sustained him has a claim upon his services in 
this time of war. When he is punished, society justifies it, even 
when we may not agree with the principles for which his country 
is at that moment fighting. 

These, of course, are the ethics of warfare, and only on this 
ground can be defended; but do we realize that the workman 
considers the entire industrial struggle one of war, and that all 
the animosity on the part of the community but intensifies this 
position, and prolongs these ethics? We regard the treatment 
accorded to the deserter with much less horror than the same 
treatment when it is accorded to the “scab,” largely because 
in one instance we as citizens are participants, and in the other 
we allow ourselves to stand aside. 

2. We hear contemptuous references to the waiking delegate 
and agitator, without stopping to ask ourselves why the work- 
ingman is not entitled to his advocate, paid to represent his legal 
and industrial rights, quite as much as the manager of the corpora- 
tion is entitled to his lawyer. We ignorantly allow ourselves to 
believe that a walking delegate may declare a strike at his own 
pleasure, without taking the pains to discover that the organiza- 
tion of a trades union is so democratic that no one man, even in 
exceptional crises, can set aside the constitution of his union, 
Indeed, the walking delegate is almost the only professional man 
whose fees are set by those employing him. He is paid the 
standard wage received in his trade, and no more, and holds 
office subject to the vote of his union, which may fail to reélect 
him at any annual meeting. In case of his failure of reélection, 
his chances for obtaining work at his trade are much lessened by 
the fact that he has held this office. At any moment in his 
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career he is far from possessing that plentitude of power with 
which the popular mind has clothed him. 

In spite of all these facts, the community continues to dog- 
matize concerning the dictatorial action of the walking delegate, 
whose every executive act has been authorized by his constitu- 
ency. An ignorant person might easily consider a peace com- 
missioner sent by the United States to Paris as a raging dictator. 
That is quite possible if one looks at his outside acts alone, but 
we are accustomed to consider a minister plenipotentiary in 
relation to government, and do not misunderstand his power, 
but we are slower to realize that it is only as a commissioner that 
the business agent of the union orders strikes and arranges terms 
of settlement. 

3. We condemn the boycott, and say that the trades 
unions are bigoted in their allegiance to each other, and harsh 
to those outside their membership. Within a few years circles 
of women in several great cities have formed themselves into a 
‘consumers’ league,’”’ because they have become uncomfortable 
concerning the conditions under which clothing is manufactured 
and sold. The members of these little circles, because of a stir- 
ring of conscience in regard to social wrongs, exert themselves 
to buy goods only from houses which conform to a certain 


required standard of sanitation, wages, and hours of work. They 


are willing to submit to a certain inconvenience and to a pos- 
sible loss of opportunity for “bargains.”” They naturally regard 
themselves as an advance guard, and if given to self-congratula- 
tion would perhaps claim that they were recognizing a social 
duty which the community as a whole ignores. 

The members of these consumers’ leagues are beginning to 
hold conventions to discuss the propriety of a label which shall 
mean that those houses to which it is given provide seats for 
their saleswomen, summer vacations, and so on. All this isa 
valuable effort in the right direction, but it has already been 
initiated and sustained for many years by trades unions. So 
early as 1885, in New York a blue label was put upon cigars 
made by union men, and loyal trade-unionists were supposed to 
smoke no others. The label claimed to guarantee not only the 
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payment of union wages, but fair conditions of manufacture. 
Many a workingman has spent his Saturday evening going from 
one store to another, until he found a hat with the trade-union 
label in its lining. He might, possibly, have bought cheaper 
and better-looking hats elsewhere, and it would have been easy 
to urge the smallness of the purchase as an excuse from the 
search. In short, the advanced woman is only now reaching 
the point held by the trade-unionist for years. The consumers’ 
league carefully avoids the boycott, as does, indeed, the trade- 
unionist when he purchases only labeled goods. He is again 
using the method in his organization that the nation has long 
used when it prohibits by high tariff the importation of certain 
goods in order that home products may be purchased, which 
have been manufactured under better conditions. Who cannot 
recall the political speech urging high tariff for the protection of 
the American workingmen, in their wages and standard of living ? 
It is singularly like the argument used by the workingman when 
he urges the boycott, or the more peaceful method of purchasing 
labeled goods made by union workmen who have been paid union 
wages. Here, again, as in the case of industrial warfare, I do 
not wish to commit myself to the ethics invelved, but merely to 
point the analogy, and call attention to the fact that the public 
is apt to consider the government righteous and the trades unions 
unjustifiable. 

4. For years trades unions in every country have steadily bent 
their efforts toward securing a shorter working day. In many 
unions these persistent efforts have been crowned with success, 


but many others are still making the attempt to secure the eight- 
hour day, and have before them a long and troublous undertaking. 
Here, again, trades unions are trying to do for themselves what 
the government should secure for all its citizens; has, in fact, 


secured in many instances. Almost all the large cities of the 
United States employ men upon municipal works for only eight 
hours a day, and the federai government has established eight 
hours as the normal working day in several departments. In 
England eight hours is the established working day for work 
undertaken by the national government as well as by the muni- 
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cipal governments. Parliament has also passed acts regulating 
the number of hours a man may work in the manufacture of white 
lead and other deleterious materials. The factory inspectors of 


Germany have recently recommended to the government that 


imperial laws should regulate the hours of work in manufacture, 
according to the danger involved in the manufacturing process ; 
that the legal hours of work in the manufacture of India rubber, 
for instance, be limited to an hour anda half per day. The Ger- 


man government is seriously considering these propositions, but 
we may easily imagine the derision with which an American 
manufacturer would greet such a proposal if it were advanced by 
atrade union. A law passed in Illinois in 1893 regulating the 
working hours of women who were employed in manufacture 
to eight hours a day, or forty-eight hours a week, was success- 


fully resisted by the manufacturers, and declared uncons 


tional by the Illinois supreme court. The argument urged by 
the manufacturers against its enforcement was that the Illinois 
employers could not sustain the competition of their rivals in 
other states, who were not restricted by the same law. The 
difficulty of limiting the hours of labor in some states and leav- 
ing them unlimited in others shows most clearly the magnitude 
of the undertaking assumed by the trades unions, and the unfair- 
ness of leaving the task to them. 

5. The limitation of the number of apprentices is a posi- 
tion which the skilled trades-unionists have long held, but 
which is gradually being given up as indefensible. Still there 
have been reasons in the minds of trades-unionists, ethical 
concepts which did once induce them to undertake this line 
of action; just as governments may give up certain ethical 
standards which they formerly acted upon with a good con 
science. The limitation of number of apprentices was instituted 
in those trades which required a long apprenticeship before a 
man became a journeyman or a master workman. The man who 
had submitted to this long course of training, from one to eight 
years, during which time he had earned but little, held that he 
had a right to secure to himself reasonable expectation that this 
trade would be valuable to him after it was once acquired; he 
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demanded a guarantee that he should not be obliged to throw 
away all those years of training, simply because too many men 
were allowed to enter the trade and reduce its wages. 

All this was nearly analogous to the plea of the inventor 
when he applies to the government to protect his invention, 
which has cost him years of work and study, from the unlimited 
competition of others; and possibly even more analogous to the 
position of the author who wishes to be secured by a copyright. 
Only the federal government can undertake to perform either 
of these functions. The disorder again arises from the fact 
that the trades unions undertake to do for themselves what they 
are not authorized by society to do, rather than from the pur- 
pose and end to be attained. If all the living inventors formed 
a voluntary organization, and declined to allow more than a 
limited number of new inventors to enter it, we should doubt- 
less have scenes of violence. It required a discussion of many 
years by the most learned men in the nation to discover the 
ethical basis of the author’s copyright. 

6. We see a great sympathetic strike ramifying throughout 
the entire unions of a trade and its allied trades; we suddenly 
hear of men all over the country leaving their work, places which 
they may have held for years, which they know that it may be 
difficult, and perhaps impossible, again to secure. They cer- 
tainly do this under some dictate of conscience, and under 
some ethical concept that stands to them as a duty. Later 
many of them see their wives and children suffer, and yet 
they hold out, for the sake of securing better wages for work- 
men whom they have never seen, for men who are living in 
another part of the country, and who are often of another race 
and religion. We see this manifestation, and read about it, and 
do not make a really intelligent effort to discover its ethical sig- 
nificance. We say the men are foolish and doomed to fail; we 
allow our minds to become confused between the motives of the 
strike, and the riots and militia which often become associated 
with it. We are lost in its manifestation, and do not even com- 
prehend that at such a time a great accumulation of moral force 
has overmastered hundreds of our fellow-citizens. They are, for 
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the time being, in the grasp of a great social passion, which is 
making for the emancipation of the wage-earner, as, in another 
time, a great social passion insisted upon the emancipation of the 
slave. We study other great movements toward human free- 
dom, and fail to comprehend that the consciences of our con- 
temporaries are aroused to a participation in the same great 
struggle. 

We condemn in trades unions what we praise when under- 
taken by the state, when it enters into a prolonged civil war 
to rid itself of slavery, or finds itself involved in international 
complications and expensive warfare for the sake of securing 
political freedom for the Cubans. If the United States under- 
took the war with Spain for the reasons alleged, the govern- 
ment has certainly taken part in a great sympathetic strike. 
Concerning the action of the state, we have all been educated 
by years of discussion and a sense of participation and respon- 
sibility. Concerning the action of the trades unions, we allow 
ourselves to remain singularly ignorant, and insist that they 
shall bear forward a great movement toward social amelioration, 
not only without our sympathetic understanding, but with the 
added burden of public disapproval. 

After all, the state, the nation, as Mazzini pointed out, repre- 
sents no more than a mass of principles in which the universality 
of its citizens were agreed at the time of its foundation. But 
we would not have the state remain motionless and chained to 
the degree of civilization attained at the moment the state was 
founded. We would have a rational development of the truths 
and principles which gave vitality to the state at first. If the 
objects of trades unions could find quiet and orderly expression 
in legislative enactment, and if their measures could be sub- 
mitted to the examination and judgment of the whole without a 
sense of division or of warfare, we should have the ideal devel- 
opment of the democratic state. 

Probably the labor organizations come nearer to expressing 
moral striving in political action than any other portion of the 
community, for their political efforts in most instances have been 
stimulated by a desire to secure some degree of improvement in 
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the material condition of working people. As a whole they still 
expect legal enactment to satisfy the desire, not only for social 
order, but for social righteousness, and they are only slowly 
losing their habit of turning to the law for moral support. They 
are still endeavoring to secure each advance in ethics by a step 
taken in politics, and this endeavor is the one safeguard of 
democracy. 

The well-to-do portions of the community are prone to think 
of politics as something off by itself. They may conscientiously 
recognize a political duty as part of good citizenship, but polit- 
ical effort is not the natural expression of their moral striving. 
A contempt for law is almost certain to follow, when we lose our 
habit of turning toward it for moral support. There is little 
doubt that appeals through corporation attorneys are often made 
to legislative bodies solely with the view of protecting vested 
interests and property rights. In their preoccupation there is no 
time to consider morals or the rights of the community as a 
whole. This non-moral attitude, as well as the immoral one of 
open corruption of legislators, does much toward destroying the 
foundations of democratic government. 

The body of trades-unionists in America are becoming dis- 
couraged from the fact that moral appeal and open agitation 
do not have fair play, because the ‘interests of capital” are 
not confined to these, but have methods of securing legisla- 
tion which are perforce denied to the workingmen. Such 
scenes as were enacted in the Illinois house and senate in 
the winter of 1897 do much toward loosening faith in legisla- 
tures and turning into cynics men who before believed in 
legislation. The confidence of workingmen in the courts has 
been shaken by the fact that the judges have so often been 
trained as corporation attorneys, and it is a common assertion 
which may often be heard in workingmen’s meetings that the 
militia and United States troops are almost invariably used to 
protect the interests of the employer in times of strike. How 
deep-seated this conviction has become, and how rapidly it has 
grown, may be illustrated by a littie history from the International 
Cigarmakers’ Unicn, one of the most peaceful and highly organ- 
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ized trades unions in America. This union, which dates from 
1864, sent its first president into the Civil War, where he was 
killed in battle. His portrait is often found in the local head- 
quarters of the union; his history and character are familiar to 
many of the members of the organization, and his name has 
become surrounded by a genuine hero-worship. Yet this same 
union has now a clause in its constitution providing that no 
benefits can be paid to any member whose illness results from 
‘the performance of military service,” on the ground that his 
service would only be required to put down his brother-work- 
man when striking for his rights. So thoroughly has a large 
body of intelligent workingmen become convinced that the 
country’s troops are on the side of capital, and instances may 
easily be adduced showing a like distrust of the courts and legis- 
latures. 

Any sense of division and suspicion is fatal in a democratic 
form of government, for although each side may seem to secure 
most for itself, when consulting only its own interests, the final 
test must be the good of the community as a whole. 

One might almost generalize that the trades- union movement, 
as such, secures its lower objects best where there is a well- 
defined class feeling among the proletarians of its country, but 
that it accomplishes its highest objects in proportion as it is able 
to break into all classes and seize upon legislative enactment. 
A man who is born into his father’s trade, and who has no hope 
of ever entering into another, as under the caste system of India 
or the guilds of Germany, is naturally most easily appealed to 
by the interests within his trade life. A workingman in America 
who may become a carpenter only as a stepping-stone toward 
becoming a contractor and capitalist, as any ambitious scholar 
may teach a country school until he shall be fitted for a college 
professorship, does not respond so easily to measures intended 


to benefit the carpenter’s trade as he does to measures intended 
to benefit society as a whole; and it is quite as important that 
the appeal should be made to him in his capacity of citizen as 
that it should be large enough to include men outside his class. 

That all its citizens may be responsible is, then, perhaps 
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the final reason why it should be the mission of the state to 
regulate the conditions of industry. The only danger in the 
movement, as at present conducted, lies in the fact that it is a 
partial movement, and antagonizes those whom it does not 
include. It may certainly be regarded as the duty of the whole 
to readjust the social machinery in such a way that the issue 
shail be a higher type of character, and that there shall be a 
moral continuity to society answering to its industrial develop- 
ment. This is the attempt of factory legislation. It is con- 
cerned in the maintenance of a certain standard of life, and 
would exercise such social control over the conditions of indus- 
try as to prevent the lowering of that standard. After all, 
society as society is incerested in this, and there is no more 
obligation upon workingmen to maintain a standard of living 
than there is upon the rest of us. It is well, sometimes, to 
remind ourselves that, after all, the mass of mankind work with 
their hands. 

Is it too much to hope that in time other citizens, as well as 
trade-unionists, may be educated to ask themselves: ‘‘ Does our 
industrial machinery, or does it not, make for the greatest 
amount and the highest quality of character?” And that when 
it is answered, as it must be at the present moment, that the state 
does not concern itself with the character of the producer, but 
only with the commercial aspects of the product, is it again 
too optimistic to predict that those other citizens will feel a cer- 
tain sense of shame and recognize the fact that the trades unions 
have undertaken a duty which the public has ignored ? 

JANE ADDAMs. 

-House. 
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CONCERNING A FORM OF DEGENERACY. 
Il. 
THE EDUCATION AND CARE OF THE FEEBLE-MINDED. 


Tue history of the education of the feeble-minded begins 
with the present century.*. The early recorded cases were in 
connection with schools for deaf-mutes, the first being a single 
case in Paris, France, in 1800. Later several cases are reported 
in Hartford, Conn., about 1818, and in Paris from 1828 to 1833. 
The true method of education for this class of defectives had 
not been found, and the early attempts were not successful 
enough to justify continuance. 

In 1837 the apostle to the idiot appeared in the person of 
Dr. Edouard Seguin, who began a work in Paris which continued 
until he came to America eleven years later, and opened the first 
school for idiots in New York. In 1842 a school for cretins was 
established in Switzerland, and one for idiots in Berlin. The 
first school in England began in 1846. It was private, but was 
soon followed by fine public institutions. 

Dr. Seguin’s efforts met with such remarkable success that 
his method was plainly indicated as the correct one. His 
Treatise on Idiocy, published in 1846, continues to be the text- 
book of the profession. The book was specially attractive to 
advanced educators and to alienists. The physiological method 
of education which Dr. Seguin taught has had a profound effect, 
not only on the methods of training defectives, but on the 
science of education in general. 

Public attention to the needs of the idiot began in New York 
and Massachusetts in 1845, in which year superintendents of 
hospitals for insane in both states made the necessity of some 
action in the matter a part of their public reports. The next 

*See “The History of the Treatment of the Feeble-minded,” by WALTER C, 


FERNALD, M.D., in proceedings of the Twentieth National Conference of Charities 


and Correction, Chicago, 1893. 
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year, 1846, the legislatures of both these states began considera- 
tion of the question. In 1848 the General Court of Massachusetts 
made its first appropriation for an experimental school in con- 
nection with the Institution for the Blind. This was begun in 
October, 1848. A few months earlier in the same year, and 
almost simultaneously with Dr. Seguin’s school in New York, the 
first private school for the feeble-minded in America was opened 
at Barre, Mass. 

Agitation of the question was kept up in New York until, in 
1851, an appropriation was made by the legislature, and in 
October of that year an experimental school near Albany com- 
amenced a work for the state of New York which has resulted 
in the present splendid training school at Syracuse, and the 
three custodial asylums for adult idiots and imbeciles in other 
parts of the state. 

In Pennsylvania a private school at Germantown, organized 
in 1852 by Mr. J. B. Richards, who was the first teacher of the 
Boston school, developed the next year into an incorporated 
institution, supported partly by private subscriptions and partly 
by public funds. Removed, two years later, to a site near Medea, 
Pa., the school has grown into the present beautiful institution 
village of Elwyn, with more thana thousand inhabitants, includ- 
ing those of all grades of idiocy and imbecility. 

The institution in Ohio was established in 1857, and the 
state, which is famous for its liberality to its benevolent institu- 
tions, has not been niggardly to the feeble-minded. 

Schools were established in Connecticut in 1858; Kentucky, 
1860; Illinois, 1865. Other states soon foilowed the example 


-of their more progressive sisters, and there are at present in the 


United States twenty-four institutions supported wholly or in 
greater part by public funds, and about nine private institutions 
of a similar kind supported by tuition payments.* 

In four institutions which were organized for the custodial 


-care of adult idiots, and in, perhaps, three of the more recent of 


* For recent statistics see “Care of the Feeble-minded,” by F. M. Powe, M.D., 


-in the proceedings of the Twenty-fourth National Conference of Charities and Cor 
srection, Toranto, 1897. 
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the general state institutions, permanent or asylum care has been 
the main purpose from their inception. In these the education of 
the feeble-minded has been understood to mean education for 
life in the institution. All the other institutions were gstablished 
in the hope of training the feeble-minded, as most deaf-mutes 
and many of the blind may be trained, so as to fit them for self- 
directing activity in the common walks of life. 

The early teachers of the feeble-minded jealously guarded 
their schools from the danger of becoming asylums. Admission 
was restricted to those classed as improvables, which term meant 
such as it was thought could be graduated from the school with 
a mental equipment equal to or not much below that of the 
average citizen. Epileptics and the so-called custodial cases 
were refused admission. The school for the feeble-minded was 
held to be ‘‘a link in the chain of common schools—the last, 
indeed, but still a necessary link in order to embrace all the 
children of the state.” ‘The institution, being intended for a 
school, should not be converted into a hospital for incurables.”’* 
“The training of the feeble-minded does not belong to thera- 
peutics. It is an educational work, governed by psychology 
and physiology, the former reached through and founded on the 
latter.” 

Notwithstanding such strong statements as those quoted 
above, the fact that the early superintendents were nearly all 
physicians gave undue emphasis to the medical side of the work, 
and helped to confuse that easily muddled thing, the public 
mind, which, in this country at least, associates with the word 
“doctor” the work of healing, not of educating. Even to the 
present day, many persons whose positions and general knowl- 
edge ought to make them qualified to pronounce a trustworthy 
opinion, imagine that the possession of a diploma of medicine 
is a prerequisite to the proper executive and educational manage- 
ment of a training school for the feeble-minded, while they would 
not dream of requiring such a qualification, in addition to edu- 
cational and executive ability, from the superintendent of a school 
for the deaf or blind. 


* Dr. Howe, Massachusetts, in early reports of the school. 
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The early institutions began in a small and tentative way, 
and with much public criticism and suspicion. Their promoters 
hoped to win favor by success, which should be demonstrated 
by graduating their pupils fit for the activities and responsibilities 
of citizenship. For many years it was not assumed that, in any 
cases, the institution care should be permanent. Inmates were 
not (and still in most states are not) committed to the institution, 
but were admitted under certain rules as to age, residence, etc., 
much as they are to the common schools. It was long the belief 
of the managers (as it is today contended by the proprietors of 
some small private institutions) that, to achieve good results, 
the number in any one school should be very small. An inevi- 
table and striking result of this theory was a ratio of cost so 
high that only remarkable results in the improvement of the 
pupils could justify its being defrayed from public funds." 

As the years went by, pupils, admitted as children, reached 
the age limit of the institutions, and were discharged from their 
watchful and kindly care. Among these, instances became 
known of imbeciles who, having been under training for years 
and having greatly improved, were returned to their old wretched 
surroundings, where they speedily lapsed to their former degraded 
condition, made all the worse for them by the contrast with 
their cleanly and orderly life in the institution. Others of a 
higher grade, discharged as capable of self-support, missing the 
gentle but firm control to which they had been accustomed, 
showed traits of character that had seemed eradicated, wandered 
off and became criminals, tramps, or drunkards. Others settled 
down to ordinary life, but seized the first opportunity to marry. 
Some of these became paupers, their children inheriting their 
defective traits. In every institution there began to be an 
accumulation of inmates at or past the legal age limit, who yet 
were so manifestly unfit for self-control that the managers felt 
it a wrong both to them and to the community to dismiss 
them. 

* The ratio of expense is still excessive in many institutions. This fact, next to 
public ignorance and indifference, is the greatest obstacle in the way of that complete 


provision by the state for all the feeble-minded which is the necessary first step toward 
diminishing their number. 
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Such facts as the above, the apparent constant increase of 
the defective classes, and the attention so largely given to social 
problems by educated people, have radically changed the 
theories of the leaders in tne care of the defectives. Slowly but 
surely the conviction has become general, especially among the 
trustees and officers of institutions, that admission as a pupil of 
the training school should be but the first step to permanent care ; 
that, with a few exceptions, so few that they may be disregarded 
in establishing a policy, all the pupils of the school, from the 
lowest to the highest grade, ought to be permanently retained in 
the safe, kindly, maternal care of the state. The above conviction 
is now held by all who have expressed themselves publicly within 
the last few years in this country, excepting a few persons whose 
pecuniary interests seem in conflict with such atheory. It has 
been acted upon by the legislatures of many states, whose laws 
have been changed by removing from the institution code the 
age limit of retention, and in some cases of acceptance. In at 
least one western state the doors of the institution have been 
opened so wide as to admit an imbecile mother with a large 
family of idiotic children. Other states have provided separate 
custodial asylums, especially for adult females. While it is 
generally accepted that the imbeciles of all classes should be 
segregated, the special importance of not only admitting, but of 
committing and retaining in permanent care, all idiotic women of 
child-bearing age is appreciated by every intelligent person as 
soon as the proposition is made in his hearing. In the annual 
reports of institutions this principle is often mentioned as the 
improvement in law and practice that is now most necessary. A 
belief in the necessity of permanent care for all this defective 
class is professed by the superintendent of every state school 
for the feeble-minded in the United States today. 

It is a startling fact, and one that needs explanation, that the 
present special public provision, in the United States, for the 
feeble-minded is only sufficient for about 10 per cent. of the 
whole number. This is in marked contrast with the provision 
for the insane, which in most states is rapidly approaching ade- 
quacy for all, both acute and chronic cases, and in the whole 
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country is probably within 25 per cent. of being adequate. And 
yet, if the facts set forth in the former paper are actual, the idi- 
otic present a more serious menace to the commonwealth than 
do the insane. The cause of this anomalous condition is not 
hard to find. The average citizen is afraid of the insane. A few 
among them are so dangerous that the whole class is feared. 
People knowing an insane man to be at large in the streets would 
dread personal violence. The dangers from the idiotic are less 
obvious. The evils that they cause are chiefly economic evils. 
True, there are some thieves, fire-bugs, rapists, and murderers 
among them, but these are the small minority. So the average 
citizen looks upon the feeble-minded with contempt or indiffer- 
ence, and is careless whether they are cared for by the state, at 
a high standard of care and cost, and with almost perfect protec- 
tion to themselves and the community ; or by the town or county, 
at a low standard of care and cost, and with little or no protec- 
tion; or whether they have no care and no protection, and there- 
fore cause no public cost which is apparent at the first glance. 
The average citizen only sees things that are very prominent, 
and only dreads consequences that are immediate. The man of 
large means, whose annual tax bill is a heavy one, looks with 
much questioning upon public expenditures for measures of pre- 
vention. He feels the cost at once; the advantages, to be gained 
in a few years or, perhaps, in the next generation, he does not 
appreciate. The members of our legislatures are mostly ordinary 
citizens, upon whom receiving the majority of the votes cast in 
their district has conferred no genius for statesmanship; they 
must be chiefly reached through their feelings. They are willing 
to relieve the distress and suffering of the poor, neglected idiot, 
when it is made clear to them; but few of them entertain the states- 
manlike view of averting dreadful, remote consequences, by action 
involving immediate and, perhaps, unpopular appropriations. 

In other words, let us say, the public conscience is not yet 
awake to the claims of the feeble-minded. The dangers they 
threaten are not known, their distress is not understood or felt 
by citizens at large. It is part of the purpose of this essay to 
help awaken a public interest that is so sorely needed. 
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It has been intimated above that the early hopes of the first 
promoters of the training of the feeble-minded were not realized. 
It has not been found practicable to discharge large numbers of 
the educated imbeciles to care for themselves and direct their 
own course of life. But it by no means follows that it is not 
possible to train large numbers of them so that they may earn 
their own livelihood. It is necessary here carefully to discrimi- 
nate between self-support and self-direction. The fact is that, 
given the right training, followed by favorable opportunity under 
wise and kindly guardianship, large numbers of the feeble- 
minded may be rendered entirely self-supporting. Another large 
proportion may be taught to do some work. Only a small 
minority is incapable of any useful labor. 

The proportion of the feeble-minded who may be made to 
earn their own living, under control, is variously estimated. The 
superintendents of at least two of the large training schools, both 
men of practical common sense, place the estimate as high as 50 
per cent. of the whole number admitted. It is instructive to 
notice that estimates of this kind tend to become larger, espe- 
cially as made by the managers of institutions which have a 
large acreage of farming and fruit-growing lands. 

In considering such estimates as the foregoing, we must 
remember that an able-bodied laborer, with steady employment, 
can provide for himself, a wife, and several children; the product 
of his labor should be equal, at least, to the support of three 
adults. If, therefore, an imbecile laborer perform one-third of 
a man’s full work, or just as much more than that as will pay for 
the extra supervision required because he is feeble-minded, he is 
entitled to be classed as self-supporting. 

It is possible that the time may come when there will be so 
large a number of adult imbeciles, gathered into the institutions, 
who have received all the advantages that the training school 
can give them, that it may be difficult to provide them with prof- 
itable labor. But that time appears to be far distant in most 
places of the kind. Few or none of them are yet doing all that 
they believe to be possible of the work of the intitution, by the 
labor of their trained inmates. Farming, gardening, laundering, 
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cooking, the domestic work of the house, the manufacture of 
clothing and shoes, carpentering, road-making and grading, lum- 
bering, quarrying, brick-making, building, the care of the lower- 
grade and the younger inmates —these and kindred occupations 
absorb, as yet, all the available trained labor, and, in fact, there 
is not nearly as much of such labor available, in most institutions 
as now organized, as could be profitably utilized. 

The education given in the schools is usually of a very prac- 
tical nature. For many of the pupils it begins with the simplest 
habits of life; it goes on through the kindergarten, the primary 
school, and manual training of all kinds, until it ends in the 
workshop, the farm, or the domestic department. Since the 
general acceptance of the theory of permanent care the training 
school has taken on a new meaning. Just as the normal child is, 
or should be, trained in the common school for the duties and 
responsibilities of citizenship in the great world, so the abnormal 
or feeble-minded child is trained in this special school for the 
duties and the pleasures of life in the little world to which he 
belongs. The training involves the whole being to a much 
greater extent than does that of the common school. The phys- 
ical, mental, and emotional natures must be cultured simultane- 
ously. The base of the educative work is physiological. The 
education is by doing. Dormant capacities must be wakened. 
Weak faculties of all kinds, not only the mental faculties of 
memory, judgment, and will, but sight, smell and taste, hearing 
and feeling, must be developed and strengthened by systematic 
exercise. 

The institution inmates are usually divided into educables, 
industrials, and custodials. The two former differ chiefly in 
age, and the classes grade into each other as the child grows 
into the stature of the man. The custodial class includes all 
who are not susceptible of the higher training. These again are 
divided from the others by grades that are sometimes almost 
imperceptible. Being natural divisions, they have no hard and 
fast lines between them, and inmates classed as custodials often 
improve until they are fit for transfer to a higher grade. 

What has been said above plainly indicates the future of the 
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work of caring for the feeble-minded, at least for many years to 
come. The institutions can take these undesirable and hurtful 
citizens and make of them, or of many of them, self-supporting 
members of a separate community, and at the same time avert 
the dangers of reproduction and increase. In this work the 
training school is the nucleus; around it, and subsidiary to it, the 
whole institution should cluster. 

It is true that the cost of these schools has been great in the 
past, and when we consider the number to be provided for—at 
least ten times as many as are now in the institutions—the 
total cost would appear prohibitory of this plan.* But just as 
soon as it is demonstrated that a large proportion is self-support- 
ing ; 


humanity, at a very moderate ratio of expense, by utilizing the 


that the improvables can be cared for, with decency and 


labor of the trained higher grades; that only the younger ones, 
who belong to the educable grade, and a few of the lowest grade, 
violent and dangerous idiots, require a high per capita cost— it 
seems probable that the means to gather in and care for the 
whole class will be forthcoming. When that period arrives, the 
number of idiots and imbeciles in the nation will cease to increase, 
and, if other classes of degenerates can also be brought under 
control, the number may diminish very rapidly. It is too much to 
claim that idiocy and imbecility can be stamped out, even by the 
most vigorous segregation of the present generation. Sporadic 
cases continually occur from apparently inscrutable causes. Acci- 
dent and disease will have their victims; but these are few, 
indeed, compared with those whose mental weakness is the result 
of evil heredity. 

The method suggested for carrying out the theory above 
stated is known as the colony plan. Although not in full opera- 
tion anywhere, yet beginnings have been made which have 
abundantly justified the expectations of their promoters. The 
plan in its fullness is somewhat as follows: 

* These considerations of cost have reference rather to present public opinion and 
possibility of immediate action than to the real interests of the commonwealth. It 
would be far cheaper to segregate the entire class of the imbeciles and idiots, were 


the cost five times greater than that of the most expensive training school, than to 
neglect them as we are now doing. 
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With the training school as a nucleus, the chief executive 
department, the hospital for the sick, the industrial building, and 
the departments for the very lowest custodial grades being 
closely connected with it, let there be attached to each institution 
one or more large tracts of land, in, or near, a state of nature, and 
containing as many of the natural opportunities of wood, stone, 
brick-clay, coal, etc., as possible. Especially let there be a soil 
that is, or may be made, highly fertile. Upon such a tract let 
there be erected a few simple, substantial buildings, sufficient, to 
begin with, for a colony of two hundred trained male imbeciles, 
graduates of the training school, who have been taught to labor. 
At least one-fourth of these should be of the brightest class of 
high-grade imbeciles ; the remainder may be of the middle and 
lower grades, of whom a fair proportion may be of the custodial 
class. Let all the male employés be mechanics or practical farmers. 
Let the colonists build houses, to receive from time to time all 
the graduates of the training school whose labor can be spared 
from the mother house, and all the middle-grade non-improvable 
idiots who may be received by the institution after the colony 
begins. Let the houses be plain, substantial buildings, con- 
structed of the available material on the land, whether that be 
stone quarried, or bricks made, on the premises. Along with the 
erection of the cottages should go the building of halls, gymna- 
siums, and chapels, as may be desired. Let the method of life 
be simple’and plain, as near the normal life of the farmer and the 
gardener as possible. Let the lands be cleared, ditched, and 
brought“to, the highest possible state of cultivation; the grounds 
around the buildings adorned with shrubbery, lawns, and flower 
gardens. Let the whole colony become a ‘village of the sim- 
ple,” its inhabitants an industrious, celibate community, having 
all that other villagers enjoy, except the excitement of popular 
elections, and the pleasures, trials, and anxieties of married life. 

Such a colony, having the mother house as its market for the 
produce of its farm, dairy, orchards, and gardens, could, when 
completed, be made to pay much of its maintenance cost by 
its products. The cost of its buildings and equipment, on the 
plan outlined, would be surprisingly low. The colony should be 
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allowed to increase in number until the land is fully occupied. 
It should include groups of able-bodied, but feeble-minded, 
laborers, and of lower- and middle-grade idiots, in caring for 
whom the higher-grade imbeciles can be usefully employed. 

On a tract of one thousand acres there would be room for, 
perhaps, three hundred adult trained imbeciles and twice as many 
more of the lower grades. For many years, if the land were 
wisely selected, all the available labor could be usefully employed 
in clearing, building, fencing, draining, farming, gardening, and 
stock raising. If ever the crops became more than the colony 
and the mother house could use, a good market for the finished 
products — butter, cheese, canned goods, dried fruits, jams, jel- 
lies and pickles, dressed meat, bacon, hams and lard, and, pos- 
sibly, clothing, shoes, brushes, etc.— could be found in the state 
institutions for the insane, the blind, and the deaf without invad- 
ing the ordinary avenues of commerce. 

In such a colony the trained imbeciles, both the higher- and 
the middle-grade, would be entirely self-supporting, and the 
burden of the others, with adequate care and protection, would 
be much less in first cost than that of their present neglect, or 
semi-neglect; while the results in economy of every kind in 
the future would give the state an enormous return on its invest- 
ment. 

No completed colony of the kind exists today, but in Ohio, 
Massachusetts, Illinois, Wisconsin, Indiana, California, and other 
states beginnings have been made, and some of them have 
advanced far enough to demonstrate that the plan is entirely 
practicable. If this plan should be found successful as applied 
to the feeble-minded, why should it not, with modifications, 
apply to other classes of degenerates ? 

ALEXANDER JOHNSON. 

FT. WAYNE, IND. 
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Labor represents the expenditure of energy in securing food, 
and in making the food process constant and sure; and we may 
well expect to find that the somatological differences shown to 
exist between man and woman! will be found reflected in the 
labors of primitive society. An examination of the ethnological 
facts shows that among the primitive races men are engaged in 
activities requiring strength, violence, speed, and the craft and 
foresight which follow from the contacts and strains of their 
more motor life; and the slow, unspasmodic, routine, stationary 
occupations are the part of woman. Animal life is itself motor, 
elusive, and violent, and both by disposition and of necessity 
man’s attention and activities are devoted first of all to the 
animal process. It is the most stimulating and dangerous por- 
tion of his environment, and affords the most immediate and con- 
crete reward. And contrasted with this violent and intermittent 
activity of man we find with equal uniformity that the attention 
of woman is directed principally to the vegetable environment. 
Man’s attention to hunting and fighting, and woman’s attention 
to agriculture and attendant stationary industries, is so generally 
a practice of primitive society that we may well infer that the 
habit is based on a physiological difference. An explanation 
of exceptions to the rule, and the departure from it in the later 
life of the race, we shall have to seek in changes in the social 
habits of the race. 

The labors of woman in early society were exacting, inces- 
sant, varied, and hard. The remark of Letourneau that woman 
was first a beast of burden, then a domestic animal, thena slave, 
then a servant, and last of all a minor, is a fair conclusion from 
the reports of early missionaries and travelers. And, indeed, 
there is not doubt that if a catalogue of primitive forms of labor 

*See “ On a Difference in the Metabolism of the Sexes,” AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
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were made, woman would be found doing five things while man 
does one. An Australian of the Kurnai tribe once said to Fison: 
‘A man hunts, spears fish, fights, and sits about;’’* and this is 
a very good general statement of the male activities of primitive 
society the world over, if we add one other activity —the manu- 
facture of weapons. On the other hand, Bonwick’s statement 
of the labors of Tasmanian women is a typical one: 

“In addition to the necessary duty of looking after the chil- 
dren, they had to provide all the food for the household, except- 
ing that derived from the chase of the kangaroo. They climbed 
up trees for the opossum, delved in the ground with their sticks 
for yams, native bread, and nutritive roots, groped about the 
rocks for shellfish, dived beneath the sea surface for oysters, and 
fished for the finny tribe. In addition to this, they carried, on 
their frequent tramps, the household stuff in native baskets of 
their own manufacture. Their affectionate partners would even 
pile upon their burdens sundry spears and waddies not required 
for present service, and would command their help to rear the 
breakwind, and to raise the fire. They acted, moreover, as cooks 
to the establishment, and were occasionally regaled, at the ter- 
mination of a feast, with the leavings of their gorged masters.”’* 
Among the Andamanese, while the men go into the jungle to 
hunt pigs, the women fetch drinking water and firewood, catch 
shellfish, make fishing nets and baskets, spin thread, and cook 
the food ready for the return of the men. In New Caledonia 
‘girls work in the plantations, boys learn to fight.” * In Africa 
the case is similar. Among the Bushmen (to take only one 
example from this continent) the woman “ weaves the frail mats 
and rushes under which her family finds a little shelter from the 
wind and from the heat of the sun,” constructs a fireplace of three 
round stones, fashions and bakes a few earthenware pots. When 
her household labors are done, she gathers roots, locusts, etc., 
from the fields. On the march she frequently carries a child, a 
mat, an earthen pot, some ostrich eggshells, and ‘‘a few ragged 
“Fison AND HoweEtTt, Xamilarot and Kurnat, p. 206. 

? Bonwick, Datly Life of the Tasmanians, p. 55. 
3OWEN, 7ransactions of the Ethnological Society, New Series, Vol. II, p. 36. 
4TURNER, Nineteen Years in Polynesia, p. 424. 
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skins bundled on her head or shoulder,’ while the man carries 
only his spear, bow, and quiver.’ The conditions among the 
American Indians were practically the same. Cotton Mather 
said of the Indians of Massachusetts: ‘* The men are most abomi- 
nably slothful, making their poor squaws or wives to plant, 
and dress, and barn, and beat their corn, and build their wig- 
wams for them ;’’? and Jones, referring to the women of southern 
tribes, says: ‘* Doomed to perpetual drudgery and to that sub- 
ordinate position to which woman is always consigned where civil- 
ization and religion are not, she was little less thana beast of bur- 
den, busy with cooking, the manufacture of pottery, mats, baskets, 
moccasins, etc., a tiller of the ground, a nurse for her own chil- 
dren, and at all times a servant to the commands and passions 
of the stronger sex.”’3 

Primitive woman was certainly very busy, but I have seen no 
reason to believe that she considered her condition unfortunate. 
Our great-grandmothers were also very busy, but they were 
apparently not discontented. There was no reason why woman 
should not laborin primitive society. The forces which with- 
drew her from labor were expressions of later social conditions, 
Speaking largely, these considerations were the desire of men to 
preserve the beauty of women, and their desire to withdraw them 
from association with other men. It isthe connection in thought 
and fact between idle and beautiful women and wealth, indeed, 
which has frequently led to the keeping of a superfluous number 
of such women as a sign of wealth. The exemption of women 
from labor, in short, implied an economic surplus which early 
society did not possess. The lower classes of modern society 
do not possess it either, and there the women are still *‘ drudges,” 
if we want to use that word about a situation which is normal, 
in view of the economic condition of the men and women con- 
cerned. It was necessary that primitive society, in the absence 
of elaborate machinery for doing things, in unstable and precari- 

* ARBOUSSET AND DauMaAS, Voyage of Exploration, p. 249: MOFFAT, Mission- 
ary Labors and Scenes in Southern Africa, p. 53. 

*SCHOOLCRAFT, History, Condition, and Prospects of the Indian Tribes of the 


United States, Part I, p. 285. 
3JONES, Antiquities of the Southern Indians, p. 70. 
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ous food conditions, and without resources accumulated from 
preceding generations, should utilize a//its forces. The struggle 
for existence, in its harshest sense, was but little mitigated, and 
no group could have spared at all the industry of women. The 
best returns from activity will of course follow when each indi- 
vidual is doing something he is specially well fitted to do, and 
natural selection seems to have seen to it that primitive society 
should so divide the labor as best to utilize social energy by 
assigning to men the tasks requiring violent exertion, and to 
women those requiring constant attention. 

But was not primitive man very lazy, and did he not do fewer 
things than he reasonably could have done? If we mean by lazy an 
aversion to certain types of action, primitive man was doubtless 
lazy; but if we mean an aversion to all kinds of exertion, he 
certainly was not lazy. He was so thoroughly aroused by cer- 
tain kinds of stimuli, and so exhausted by the expenditure of 
energy in reacting to these stimuli, that periods of recuperation, 
or ‘‘sitting about,” were necessary. Heckenwelder’s remarks on 
the labor of men and women among the Indians of Pennsylvania 
are very instructive, although they relate to tribes which had 
come under white influences to some extent: ‘The work of 
the women is not hard or difficult. They are both able and will- 
ing to do it, and always perform it with cheerfulness. Mothers 
teach their daughters those duties which common sense would 
otherwise point out to them when grown up. Within doors 
their labor is very trifling; there is seldom more than one pot 
or kettle to attend to. There is no scrubbing of the house, and 
but little to wash, and that not often. Their principal occupa- 
tions are to cut and fetch in the firewood, till the ground, sow 
and reap the grain, and pound the corn in mortars for their 
pottage, and to make bread which they bake in the ashes. When 
going on a journey or to hunting camps with their husbands, if 
they have no horses, they carry a pack on their backs which 


often appears heavier than it really is; it generally consists of a 
blanket, a dressed deer skin for moccasins, a few articles of 
kitchen furniture, as a kettle, bowl, or dish, with spoons, and 
some bread, corn, salt, etc., for their nourishment. I have never 
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skins bundled on her head or shoulder,’’ while the man carries 
only his spear, bow, and quiver.t’ The conditions among the 
American Indians were practically the same. Cotton Mather 
said of the Indians of Massachusetts: ‘‘ The men are most abomi- 
nably slothful, making their poor squaws or wives to plant, 
and dress, and barn, and beat their corn, and build their wig- 
wams for them ;’’? and Jones, referring to the women of southern 
tribes, says: ‘‘ Doomed to perpetual drudgery and to that sub- 
ordinate position to which woman is always consigned where civil- 
ization and religion are not, she was little less thana beast of bur- 
den, busy with cooking, the manufacture of pottery, mats, baskets, 
moccasins, etc., a tiller of the ground, a nurse for her own chil- 
dren, and at all times a servant to the commands and passions 
of the stronger sex.’’3 
Primitive woman was certainly very busy, but I have seen no 
reason to believe that she considered her condition unfortunate. 
Our great-grandmothers were also very busy, but they were 
apparently not discontented. There was no reason why woman 
should not laborin primitive society. The forces which with- 
drew her from labor were expressions of later social conditions. 
Speaking largely, these considerations were the desire of men to 
preserve the beauty of women, and their desire to withdraw them 
from association with other men. It is the connection in thought 
and fact between idle and beautiful women and wealth, indeed, 
which has frequently led to the keeping of a superfluous number 
of such women as a sign of wealth. The exemption of women 
from labor, in short, implied an economic surplus which early 
society did not possess. The lower classes of modern society 
do not possess it either, and there the women are still ‘‘ drudges,”’ 
if we want to use that word about a situation which is normal, 
in view of the economic condition of the men and women con- 
cerned. It was necessary that primitive society, in the absence 
of elaborate machinery for doing things, in unstable and precari- 
* ARBOUSSET AND Daumas, Voyage of Exploration, p. 249; MOFFAT, Mission- 
ary Laborsand Scenes in Southern Africa, p. 53. 
?SCHOOLCRAFT, History, Condition, and Prospects of the Indian Tribes of the 
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ous food conditions, and without resources accumulated from 
preceding generations, should utilize a//its forces. The struggle 
for existence, in its harshest sense, was but little mitigated, and 
no group could have spared at all the industry of women. The 
best returns from activity will of course follow when each indi- 
vidual is doing something he is specially well fitted to do, and 
natural selection seems to have seen to it that primitive society 
should so divide the labor as best to utilize social energy by 
assigning to men the tasks requiring violent exertion, and to 
women those requiring constant attention. 

But was not primitive man very lazy, and did he not do fewer 
things than he reasonably could have done? If we mean by lazy an 
aversion to certain types of action, primitive man was doubtless 
lazy; but if we mean an aversion to all kinds of exertion, he 
certainly was not lazy. He was so thoroughly aroused by cer- 
tain kinds of stimuli, and so exhausted by the expenditure of 
energy in reacting to these stimuli, that periods of recuperation, 
or ‘‘sitting about,” were necessary. Heckenwelder’s remarks on 
the labor of men and women among the Indians of Pennsylvania 
are very instructive, although they relate to tribes which had 
come under white influences to some extent: ‘The work of 
the women is not hard or difficult. They are both able and will- 
ing to do it, and always perform it with cheerfulness. Mothers 
teach their daughters those duties which common sense would 
otherwise point out to them when grown up. Within doors 
their labor is very trifling; there is seldom more than one pot 
or kettle to attend to. There is no scrubbing of the house, and 
but little to wash, and that not often. Their principal occupa- 
tions are to cut and fetch in the firewood, till the ground, sow 
and reap the grain, and pound the corn in mortars for their 
pottage, and to make bread which they bake in the ashes. When 
going on a journey or to hunting camps with their husbands, if 
they have no horses, they carry a pack on their backs which 
often appears heavier than it really is; it generally consists of a 
blanket, a dressed deer skin for moccasins, a few articles of 
kitchen furniture, as a kettle, bowl, or dish, with spoons, and 
some bread, corn, salt, etc., for their nourishment. I have never 
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known an Indian woman complain of the hardship of carrying 
this burden, which serves for their own comfort and support as 
well as of their husbands. The tilling of the ground at home, 
getting of firewood, and pounding of corn in mortars, is fre- 
quently done by female parties, much in the manner of thos« 
husking, quilting, and other frolics (as they are called) in som« 
parts of the United States . . . . [When accompanying her hus- 
band on the hunt the woman | takes pains to dry as much meat 
as she can, that none may be lost; she carefully puts the tallow 
up, assists in drying the skins, gathers as much wild hemp as 
possible for the purpose of making strings, carrying bands, bags 
and other necessary articles; collects roots for dyeing; in short, 
does everything in her power to leave no care to her husband 
but the important one of providing meat for the family. After 
all, the fatigue of the women is by no means to be compared to 
that of the men. Their hard and difficult employments are 
periodical and of short duration, while their husbands’ labors are 
constant and severe in the extreme. Were a man do take upon 
himself a part o. his wife’s duty, in addition to his own, he must 
necessarily sink under the load, and of course his family must 
suffer with him. On his exertions as a hunter their existence 
depends ; in order to be able to follow that rough employment 
with success, he must keep his limbs as supple as he can, he 
must avoid hard labor as much as possible, that his joints 
may not become stiffened, and that he may preserve the neces- 
sary strength and agility of body to enable him to pursue the 
chase, and bear the unavoidable hardships attendant on it; for 
the fatigues of hunting wear out the body and constitution far 
more than manual labor. Neither creeks nor rivers, whether 
shallow or deep, frozen or free from ice, must be an obstacle to 
the hunter when in pursuit of a wounded deer, bear, or other 
animal, as is often the case. Nor has he then leisure to think 
on the state of his body, and to consider whether his blood is 
not too much heated to plunge without danger into the cold 
stream, since the game he is in pursuit of is running off from 
him with full speed. Many dangerous accidents often befall him 
both as a hunter and a varrior (for he is both), and are seldom 
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unattended with painful consequences, such as rheumatism or 
consumption of the lungs, for which the sweat-house, on which 
they so much depend, and to which they often resort for relief, 
especially after a fatiguing hunt or warlike excursion, is not 
always a sure preservative or effectual remedy.’ 

The male and female come together by sexual attraction, 
and the chances of life are increased through association 
which permits each to do that class of things which by rea- 
son of its somatic habit it can do most effectively. Man’s 
exploits were, however, of a more striking and sensational char- 
acter, appealed to the emotions more, and secured the attention 
and the admiration of the public more, than the “ drudgery ”’ of 
the woiaan. The unusual esteem given by society to the destruc- 
tive activities of the male can be very well understood in con- 
nection with a reference to the emotions. The emotions of 
anger, fear, and joy, to take only these examples, represent a 
physiological change in the organism in the presence of dan- 
gerous situations. Anger is a physiological preparation to resist, 
to crush a dangerous object; fear is an organic expression of 
inadequacy to avert the danger; and joy, in one of its aspects, 
is an organic revulsion answering to the recognition of the 
fact that the danger is safely passed. The same type of 
situation incessantly recurring in the life of the race, and con- 
stantly met by the same organic changes, has resulted in a 
fixed relation of certain types of situation to certain types of 
emotion. The forms of activity recognized first of all in the 
consciousness of the race as virtuous are simply those which 
successfully avert danger and secure safety. Courage, intrepidity, 
endurance, skill, sagacity, an indomitable spirit, and a willingness 
to die in fight, are virtues of the first importance, vitally indis- 
pensable to the society in conflict with man and beast, and they 
are virtues of which man is by his organic constitution, by the 
very fact of his capacity for the rapid destruction of energy, 
particularly capable. Man’s exploits, therefore, first of all had 
social attention. Even if primitive life had been as hard as 


*JOHN HECKENWELDER, Aistory, Manners and Customs of the Indian Nations, 
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Hobbes would have it, “solitary, poor, nasty, brutish, and short,” 
mere negative, habitual hardness, and miserableness of condi- 
tion, did not get the attention of primitive society particularly. 
Their life was hard, as we look at it, not as they looked at it. 
They could not compare themselves with the future, and com- 
parisons with the past were doubtless in their favor. The occu- 
pations of women were not of an emotional type, and, apart 
from sexual life, they got their excitements as spectators and 
approvers of the motor activities of the men. The Hebrew 
girls who went out with harps and timbrils to meet a victorious 
army, and sang that Saul had slain his thousands, but David his 
ten thousands, represent the relation between mighty deeds and 
social attention and approval. Thus the attention which the 
organism gives to situations of danger, through violent physio- 
logical readjustments fitted to meet the situation, has a parallel 
in the attention given by society to social means of meeting 
situations dangerous to the common life and welfare. We have 
a very plain continuance of the primitive appreciation of the 
virtues of violence in the worship of military men aowadays, 
and it is significant, also, that the appreciation of the fighting 
quality still reaches its most animated expression in women— 
the sex constitutionally most in need of social protection. It 
can hardly be denied, therefore, that man both enjoyed this 
exciting kind of performance more than the labors which women 
were connected with, and that the women justified him (if we 
assume that they passed any judgment on his conduct at all) in 
refraining from doing many things which he could have done 
perfectly well without constitutional hurt. 

The abundance of the labors of primitive woman seems to 
be accounted for further by the fact that a stationary life is 
the condition of a greater variety of industrial expressions than 
a life inclined to motor expressions. It is notorious that a 
wandering life is not favorable to the development of industries. 
Industries, in their very nature, handle and shape stationary 
stuffs, for the most part, and woman developed the constructive 
or industrial activities as a simple consequence of her more 


stationary condition of life. The formation of habit is largely 
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a matter of attention, and the attention of woman being limited 
by her bodily habit and the presence of children to objects 
lying closer at hand, her energies found expression in connection 
with these objects. First of all, the house was identified with 
woman. The home was, in its simplest terms, the place where 
the wandering male rejoined the female. It was a cave, or a 
hollow tree, or a frail structure. It was sought or made with 
reference to safety and comfort, particularly with reference to 
the comfort of the young. Recognizing the greater interest 
of the woman in the child, it is evident that shelter was a more 
important consideration to her than to the man. The house 
is, indeed, a very fit accompaniment of the stationary habit of 
woman, and usually we find the most primitive tribes recognizing 
her greater interest in it. Even when the houses are built by 
men, they are generally owned by the women. Man asa solitary 
animal might, of course, make himself a shelter, but he had a 
particular interest in being about the shelter of woman, and it 
was under her shelter, after all, that children were born and that 
society accumulated numbers. This resulted, as I have shown, 
in the maternal system* or the recognition of woman as the 
head of the household, and implicitly the recognition of woman 
as the owner of the house. So, when the Indian squaw carries 
the wigwam on the march, she is carrying her private property 
and one of her own particular appurtenances. Contrary to the 
witty phrase of Letourneau which I have quoted above, man is 
rather, in the sense in which I am now speaking, the domesticated 
animal. He has been inducted into the family. The estufas of the 
Pueblo Indians and the men’s club houses in Africa represent the 
failure of men to assimilate completely in a society which was 
essentially female in its genius, and the club still stands for a 
difference in interest between the male and the female. 

From the house, or shelter, as a base woman got such con- 
nections with food as she might. For it is an error to suppose 
that she was in the most primitive times entirely dependent on 
man for food. She appears to have been quite as active in 
developing food surroundings in her way as man was in his. 


1 AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SocIOLOGY, March, 1898. 
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The plant world gave her the best returns for the effort which 
she could make. She beat out the seeds of plants, digged out 
the roots and tubers which the monkeys and pigs were seen to 
grub for most eagerly," strained the poisonous juices from the 
cassava and made bread of the residue, and it was under her 
attention that a southern grass was developed into what we 
know as Indian corn. Looking back on this process we call it 
the domestication of plants, and we are likely to regard it as a 
more conscious process than it really was. It was the result 
of her conversion to her own uses of the most available portion 
of her environment. In view of her physiological habit, the 
animal environment was, for the most part, out of the question, 
and her attention was of necessity directed to the plant side. 
While less remunerative in its beginnings than the animal side 
of the process, it was, perhaps, at all times less precarious and 
uncertain, and we find in consequence that the economic depend- 
ence of man on woman is as evident as her dependence on 
him. A dinner of herbs is a humbler resort than a roast of 
antelope, but there was less doubt that it would be forthcoming, 
and primitive man was often, when in hard luck, dependent on 
the activities of his wife, or the females of the group. The 
domestication of animals appears similarly to be the following 
up by man of his connections with animal life, when this life 
began to be less abundant. It is probable that the practice 
originated in the habit of taking the young of animals home as 
pets, and there is apparently a point of difference between the 
attention of the men and the women given to animals once 
taken into the household. The men were interested in these 
animals as reviving in memory the emotional situations of 
hunting life, and also in the clever and imitable accuracy of 
codrdination and superhuman development of sense-perceptions, 
while there was always in the attitude of woman toward these 
animals a touch of maternal feeling, such as is still expended 
on the ‘harmless, necessary cat.’ And, in a small way, 
woman also contributed to the domestication of animals by 
giving them suck, partly from a physiological pleasure in having 
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the breasts drawn, and partly as an economic investment. In 
Tahiti and New Britain, for example, the women suckle the 
pigs, and the old women feed them.’ Aside from this, the con- 
nections which primitive woman has with animal life is very 
slight. Worms and insects, shellfish, and even fish she may 
capture, but after this her relation to animal life is in caring for 
the flesh and skins turned over to her by the man. 

It was a very general early practice that, when man had killed 
his game and brought it home, he was not concerned in the 
further handling of it. He did not, indeed, in all cases bring it 
home, but sent his wife after it. The Indians killed buffalo 
only as fast as the squaws could cut them up and care for the 
meat, and the men of the Eskimos would not draw the seal 
from the water after spearing it. Exhausted by extraordinary 
efforts, the man may well have left the dressing of the animal 
upon occasion to his wife, and, exhausted or not, he soon fell 
into the habit of doing so. It thus turns out that all labors 
relating to the preparation of food, and to the utilizations of the 
side products of food stuffs, are apt to be found in the hands of 
the women. Vessels are necessary in cooking, both to carry 
and hold water, and to store the surplus of food, both vegetable 
and animal, and the woman, feeling the need of these in con- 
nection with what she has set about doing, weaves baskets and 
makes pottery. Fetching wood, grinding corn, tanning the 
hides, and in the main the preparation of clothing, follow rather 
necessarily from her relation to the raw products. Spinning and 
weaving and dyeing are related closely to the vegetable world 
to begin with, and it is to be expected that they would be 
developed by the women. But man is very deeply interested 
in clothing on the ornamental side, and the farther back we go 
in society, the more this holds, and sometimes, particularly in 
Africa, since the domestication of oxen there, the men prepare 
the leather and do the sewing, even for the women. There is, 
indeed, nothing in the nature of sewing to make it a woman's 
occupation. It involves a relation of the hand to the eye— 
similar to that which the man is always practicing and using 
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i. é., reaching a given point, perhaps with mechanical aids, 
through the mediation of these two organs. It is a motor matter, 
therefore, and one of the first industries undertaken by men. 
There are many exceptions to the general statement that early 
manufacture (weapons excepted) was in the hands of women, 
but the exceptions may be regarded as variations due to the 
fixation of habit through single and peculiar incidents, or they 
are the beginning of the later period when man begins to practice 
woman’s activities. 

The primitive division of labor among the sexes was not in 
any sense an arrangement dictated by the men, but a habit 
into which both men and women fell, to begin with, through 
their difference of organization—a socially useful habit whose 
rightness no one questioned and whose origin no one thought 
of looking into. There is, moreover, a tendency in habits to 
become more fixed than is inherently necessary. The man who 
does any woman's work is held in contempt not only by men, 
but by women. “As to the Indian women, they are far from 
complaining of their lot. On the contrary, they would despise 
their husbands could they stoop to any menial office, and would 
think it conveyed an imputation upon their own conduct. It is 
the worst insult one virago can cast upon another in a moment 
of altercation. ‘Infamous woman,’ will she cry, ‘I have seen 
your husband carrying wood into the lodge to make the fire. 
Where was his squaw, that he should be obliged to make a woman 
of himself!’’’* That men are similarly prejudiced against women’s 
taking up male occupations we know from modern industrial 
history, without looking to ethnological evidence. Habit was, 
however, in another regard favorable to woman, since what she 
was constantly associated with and expended her activities upon 
was looked upon as hers. Through her identification with the 
industrial process she became, in fact, a property owner. This 
result did not spring from the maternal system; but both this 
and the maternal system were the results of her bodily habit, 
and the social habits flowing from this. ‘‘When the woman as 
cultivator was almost the sole creator of property in land, she 
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held in respect of this also a position of advantage. In the 
transactions of North American tribes with the colonial govern- 
ments many deeds of assignment bear female signatures, which 
doubtless must also be referred to inheritance through the 
mother.”* Among the Spokanes ‘all household goods are con- 
sidered as the wife’s property.”? The stores of roots and berries 
laid up by the Salish women for a time of scarcity ‘‘are looked 
upon as belonging to them personally, and their husbands will 
not touch them without having previously obtained their per- 
mission.”3 Among the Menomini a woman in good circum- 
stances would possess as many as from 1,200 to 1,500 birch- 
bark vessels, and all of these would be in use during the season 
of sugar-making.* In the New Mexican pueblo, ‘what comes 
from outside the house, as soon as it is inside is put under the 
immediate control of the woman. My host at Cochiti, New 
Mexico, could not sell an ear of corn ora string of chile with- 
out the consent of his thirteen-year-old daughter, Ignacia, who 
kept house for her widowed father. In Cholula district (and 
probably all over Mexico) the man has acquired more power, 
and the storehouse is no longer controlled by the wife. But the 
kitchen remains her domain; and its aboriginal designation, 
tescali (place, or house, of her who grinds), is still perfectly 
justified.”5 “A plurality of wives is required by a good hunter, 
since in the labors of the chase women are of great service to 
their husbands. An Indian with one wife cannot amass property, 
as she is constantly occupied in household labors, and has not 
time for preparing skins for trading.”® The outcome of this 
closer attention of the woman to the industrial life is well seen 
among the ancient Hebrews: “A virtuous woman. . . . seeketh 
wool and flax, and worketh willingly with her hands. She is 
*RATZEL, ibid., Vol. II, p. 130. 
? BANCROFT, Native Races of the Pacific States, Vol. 1, p. 277. 
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like the merchant ships: she bringeth her food from afar. She 
riseth also while it is yet night, and giveth meat to her house- 
hold, and their task to her maidens. She considereth a field and 
buyeth it; with the fruit of her hands she planteth a vineyard. 

She perceiveth that her merchandise is profitable: her 
lamp goeth not out by night. She layeth her hands to the 
distaff, and her hands hold the spindle. She spreadeth out her 
hand to the poor; yea, she reacheth forth her hands to the 
needy. She is not afraid of the snow for her household; for all 
her household are clothed with scarlet. She maketh for herself 
carpets of tapestry; her clothing is fine linen and purple. Her 
husband is known in the gates, when he sitteth among the elders 
of the land. She maketh linen garments and selleth them; and 
delivereth girdles unto the merchant.’’' 

There must come a time in the history of every group when 
wild game becomes scarce. This time is put off by successive 
migrations to wilder regions ; but the rapid increase of population 
makes any continent inadequate to the supply of food through 
the chase indefinitely. Morgan estimates that the state of New 
York, with its 47,000 square miles, never contained at any one 
time more than 25,000 Indians.*?. Sooner or later the man must 
either fall back on the process represented by the woman, taking 
up and developing her industries, or he must change his attitude 
toward animal life. In fact, he generally does both. He enters 
into a sort of alliance with animal life, or with certain of its 
forms, feeding them, and tending them, and breeding them; 
and he applies his katabolic energies to the pursuits of woman, 
organizing and advancing them. Whether the animal or the 
plant life receives in the end more attention is a matter turning 
on environment and other circumstances. When the destructive 
male propensities have exhausted or diminished the food stores 
on the animal side, and man is forced to fall back on the con- 
structive female process, we find that he brings greater and bet- 
ter organizing force to bear on the industries. Male enterprises 
have demanded concerted action. In order to surround a buffalo 
herd, or to make a successful assault, or even to row a large boat, 
organization and leadership are necessary. To attack under 


* Prov. 31: 10-24. ?MoRGAN, Anctent Society, p. 111. 
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leaders, give signal cries, station sentinels, punish offenders, is, 
indeed, a part of the discipline even of animal groups. The 
organizing capacity developed by the male in human society in 
connection with violent ways of life is transferred to labor. The 
preparation of land for agriculture was undertaken by the men 
on a large scale. The jungle was cleared, water courses were 
diverted, and highways prepared for the transportation of the 
products of labor. But more than this, perhaps, man brought 
with him to the industrial occupations all the skill in fashioning 
force-appliances acquired through his intense, constant, and 
long-continued attention to the devising and manufacture of 
weapons. ‘“Unaccommodated man”’ is a very feeble thing in 
nature, but he made various and ingenious cutting, jabbing, and 
bruising appliances. His life was a life of strains, both giving 
and taking, and under the stress he developed offensive and 
defensive weapons. But there is no radical difference, simply a 
difference in object and intensity of stimulus, between handling 
and making weapons and handling and making tools. So, when 
man was obliged to turn his attention to the agriculture and 
industries practiced by primitive woman, he brought all his tech- 
nological skill and a part of his technological ‘interest to bear on 
the new problems. Women had been able to thrust a stick into 
the earth and drop the seed and await a meager harvest. When 
man turned his attention to this matter, his ingenuity eventually 
worked out a remarkable combination of the animal, mineral, 
and vegetable kingdoms: with the iron plow, drawn by the 
ox, he upturned the face of the earth, and produced food stuffs 
in excess of immediate demands, thus creating the condition of 
culture. The destructive habits of the katabolic nature were 
thus converted under the stress of diminishing nutrition to the 
constructive habits represented primarily by the anabolic nature, 
and the inventive faculty developed through attention to 
destructive mechanical aids was now applied equally to the 
invention of constructive mechanical aids. 

Primitive life was rich in emotional incidents and interests, 
and types of pleasure and pain became fixed in connection with 
activities vitally good and vitally bad. When society is com- 
pelled to substitute more and more the routine, dead, mechan- 
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ical, recurrent, and re-recurrent performances which we call labor 
for the uncertain, perilous, and vicissitudinous relations and 
activities of primitive life, the ends become less fascinating, the 
stimuli less intense, the reactions less pleasurable and painful. 
The organism functions without interest, and the performance is 
irksome. This principle applies to both sexes, for the females 
participate socially in the activities of the males; and exhibit, 
indeed, more vivid emotion than the men. In social and sexual 
rivalry, also, the women participate without hindrance. The 
root of the irksomeness of labor is, therefore, the fact that the 
race was used to habitually more exciting performances, and got 
its type of pleasurable reactions fixed by these. Play repro- 
duces in principle and often in very faithful detail the situ- 
ations and the movements which meant life or death to primi- 
tive man: and we are not so completely weaned from the 
old ways but that in intervals of the routine of a work-a-day 
world we turn for pleasure and recreation to hide and seek, foot- 
ball, golf, or cards, seeking reinstatement of the situations with 
which emotional reactions have been historically associated, 
or an imitation of such situations. Or we resort to the theater, 
where others imitate and reproduce. emotional situations in 
imagination instead of action. Mr. Veblen has traced the 
irksomeness of labor* to the recognition by the laboring 
classes that the non-laboring classes do not work, the dis- 
tastefulness lying in the comparison. No doubt the comparison 
may make the labor more disagreeable, but there is an 
aversion to routine performances in children before they 
recognize that labor has any caste meaning. If you take chil- 
dren from their animal play and propose some form of work as 
a new game, they will enter it eagerly, but very shortly they are 
pitiably bored, unless an element of rivalry is skillfully intro- 
duced. Different forms of labor retain in varying degrees the 
conflict element, and where doubt, rivalry, risk, judgment, 
reward, or disaster is involved, the labor is still as fascinating 
as a fight or a game. W. I. Tuomas. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


* AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY, September, 1898. 
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SOME INEQUALITIES IN LAND TAXATION. 


THE RESULTS OF AN INVESTIGATION BY THE MINNESOTA 
BUREAU OF LABOR 

Tue Minnesota Bureau of Labor has just completed a study 
of land taxation in that state. The statistical force of the 
bureau has been engaged upon this investigation the greater por- 
tion of the time for the past three years. The data employed 
are the sales of realty by warranty deeds and by mortgage fore- 
closures. A comparison is made between the amounts stated in 
these instruments of sales as the consideration for transfer and 
the equalized assessed value of the lands sold. The report 
includes the tabulation of 26,881 sales of realty by warranty 
deed in the eighty-one counties of the state in 1895, and 8,216 in 
fifteen counties in 1896. The amount of these sales, as stated in 
the deeds, was, for 1895, $50,380,017, and for 1896, $16,791,715. 
There were also tabulated in the same investigation 5,518 sales 
of realty by mortgage foreclosures in the eighty-one counties of 
the state in 1895, and 2,534 foreclosures inthree counties in 1896. 
The amount of these sheriff certificates, in 1895, was $10,951,- 
080, and for 1896, $7,731,476. The investigation thus tabulated 
43,049 distinct sales of realty of a recorded consideration of 
transfer of $85,854,288. 

The instruments tabulated constituted, however, only about 
two-thirds of those of record which were examined with a view 
of tabulation. The other third were rejected because, for one 
reason or other, they showed on their face that the stated con- 
sideration was probably not the true value of the landsold. The 
investigation, therefore, involved a consideration of over 60,000 
recorded sales of realty. 

The bureau investigated the subject of the reliability of such 
data as a measure of the relative taxation of different classes of 
property and of the different sections of the state. It points out 
in its forthcoming report the limitations that surround the use of 
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such data, and calls attention to a large number of interesting 
phases of the tax question, as well as to the purely statistical ele- 
ments presented inthe tables. A discussion of all, or even a few, 
of these subjects is impossible in an article such as the present. 
Attention is called to only two of the leading facts brought out by 
this investigation. They are the greater relative taxation of the 
acre or farm property owned by the poor, and the reason for the 
same. The report includes the tabulation of many thousands of 
sales of city or town lots. Those sales are tabulated by themselves, 
as are the sales of acre or farm property. No detailed reference 
will here be given to the relative taxation of city lots. Only the 
sales of acres by warranty deed and by mortgage foreclosures will 
here be passed in review. At the close of the article are to be 
found brief summary tables of all the facts to which reference is 
here made. The percentages of those tables are the only por- 
tions thereof which are given in tabular form in connection with 
the reading matter here presented. 

Minnesota has three quite important cities within its borders. 
They are Minneapolis, St. Paul,and Duluth. The counties con- 
taining them are Hennepin, Ramsey,and St. Louis. In the report 
these counties are referred to as the city counties. The balance 
of the state, including seventy-eight counties, is spoken of as the 
rural counties. As the character of the real property sold inthe 
last few years and the condition of sale under which land is 
transferred are, and have been, quite different in the city and rural 
sections, the data of land values and of actual and relative assess- 
ment for the two sections have been tabulated apart. There are 
here given only the data for acre property in the rural counties. 
Those data amply suffice to set forth the character of the assess- 
ment of farm property in the state, and the cjrcumstances under 
which a faulty system of assessment has grown up in most of the 
western states, and the causes and cure for the same. Attention 
is now called to those data. The following is a condensed exhibit 
from the accompanying tables of the relative assessment of the 
acre or farm property in the seventy-eight rural counties of Min- 
nesota, sold by warranty deed and mortgage foreclosures. The 
exhibit presents separately the percentages for improved and 
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unimproved acres. These percentages express the parts which 
the assessed value of the lands sold bears to the recorded selling 


value of the same. Some of the lands classed as unimproved on 


the book of the assessors and so tabulated here had houses and 
other buildings upon them, but these were so poor that they were 
not taken into account by the assessors in their appraisement. 


Improved acres Unimproved acres 


Classification 


by WwW; 

arranty Mortgage Warranty Mortgage 
amounts of sales deeds foreclosures deeds foreclosures 
$ 500 and less 65.91 228.34 57.60 148.95 

501 to $ 1,000 58.51 93.18 51.53 84.02 
1,001 to 2,000 47.19 72.90 44.51 65.31 
2,001 to 3,000 40.00 66.12 39.14 50.74 
3,001 to 5,000 36.39 61.39 25.88 54.52 
5,001 to 10,000 34.40 47-95 36.58 45.82 
Over 10,000 29.66 64.91 37.82 64.04 

Total, 39.40 84.29 42.37 74.05 
Below average amt. 47.87 127.87 $1.00 103.82 
Above average amt. 35.64 65.81 38.55 59.05 


The improved acres sold by warranty deeds in those seventy- 
The con- 
sideration for the sales stated in the deeds was $13,640,879. The 
There were 3,138 sales 


eight counties, and here tabulated, numbered 655,974. 


average sale was approximately $2,500. 
for amounts below the average and 2,020 for amounts above it. 
The sales by mortgage foreclosures of the same class of property 
conveyed title to 142,969 acres. The amount of sheriff certifi- 
cates was $1,007,620. The average foreclosure was approxi- 
mately $1,000. There were 572 foreclosures for amounts below 
this sum and 337 for amounts above it. Both series of percent- 
ages exhibit a regular gradation from the sales with the smallest 
amounts up to those forthe largest. There is but one exception, 
and that is found in the group for foreclosures in amounts over 
$10,000. This contained only two sales, which were plainly of 
land that differed from the body of acres sold by foreclosures. 
They should, therefore, be disregarded in any consideration of 
relative taxation of the more, and of the less, valuable tracts of 
land. Disregarding them, it can be said that the percentages for 
sales of improved acres by warranty deeds and those for mort- 
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gage foreclosures agree in this respect. They show a much 
higher relative assessment for the lands sold for small amounts 
than for those disposed of for larger ones. The different classes, 
or groups, from the least valuable to the most valuable, form a 
more or less regular series. The tracts of land sold by warranty 
deeds for amounts less than $500 were assessed for 65.91 pei 
cent. of the selling value, while those for amounts over $10,000 
were assessed relatively only 45 per cent. as much, or for 29.66 
per cent. The average assessment of all lands sold by war- 
ranty deeds was 39.40 per cent. of the selling price. The tracts 
selling for less than $500 were, therefore, forced to pay relatively 
1.67 for every 75 cents paid by the owners of the land sold in 
amounts over $10,000, and where each should pay one dollar. 
The lands selling for less than the average amount of all sales 


were assessed at 47.87 per cent. of the selling price, while those 
selling for amounts above the average were assessed only 35.64 


per cent. The former were assessed relatively 34 per cent. more 
than the latter. Here is a greater relative over-assessment of 
the poorer and a more unjust under-assessment of the richer 
owners of realty than has been disclosed by any similar tax 
study in the United States. Before explaining the origin of the 
vicious system of assessment which works this practical injustice, 
the reader’s attention is first directed to the figures showing the 
relative assessment of unimproved lands, or lands having upon 
them no valuable buildings to attract the notice of the assessors. 
Of sales by warranty deeds of unimproved acres in the 
rural counties there were tabulated in the report 8,200, convey- 
ing 796,591 acres, for a stated consideration of $11,377,525. 
The average consideration was approximately $1,500. There 
were 5,693 sales for sums below this average and 2,507 for 
amounts above it. Of corresponding sales by mortgage fore- 
closures there were 644, conveying 90,984 acres, with amounts of 
sheriff's certificates making a total of $651,857. The average 
for each sale was about $1,000. There were 452 sales for 
amounts below this average and 182 for amounts above it. 
The percentages for assessment for the sales by warranty 
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the group for the smallest amounts and the lowest for the group 
with the amounts between $3,000 and $5,000. After this group 
is reached, the percentage materially rises to the group for the 
largest sales, those for amounts over $10,000. The figures for 
mortgage foreclosures show the same regularity for the groups 
from $500 to $3,000, but a slight irregularity in the series for 
amounts above $3,000. But there were only ten sales in the 
larger two of these groups, and the variation noticed between 
the two series of percentages is, under these circumstances, nothing 
strange. The lands conveyed by warranty deeds for amounts 
below the average were assessed 51 per cent. of the selling 
value, while those for amounts above that average were assessed 
38.55 per cent. The less valuable tracts were assessed relatively 
32 per cent. more than the more valuable. This quite closely 
agrees with the corresponding variation noted for the improved 
acres of 34 per cent. 

Noting the series of percentages presented in the foregoing 
table, the economic student will want to know how far this 
apparent variation in relative assessment is expressive of an 
actual discrimination by the Minnesota assessors, and how much 
of it is due to sacrifice sales and sales with unreal considerations 
stated in the deeds of transfer. The officers of the Minnesota 
bureau gave much consideration to this subject. Its agents 
expended much time and labor in a special investigation into 
the same. The results of that investigation are given at length 
in the published report both for city lots and rural acres or 
farm property. For farm property the conclusion reached was 
that the percentages fairly represented the relative assessment 
of the different classes of property. Attention is here called to 
one fact of the many presented in proof of that belief. 

It is well known that the maximum credit usually allowed on 
farm lands in Minnesota is from 60 to 66 per cent. of the selling 
value of the land mortgaged. Land thus mortgaged for the 
maximum of credit that may be secured upon the same should, 
when sold by foreclosure, show an amount of sheriff certificate 
approximately equal to from 60 to 66 per cent. of the true sell- 
ing value of the land when disposed of by private sale. The 
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percentages of assessment of such land should bear to that of 
similar lands sold by warranty deed a ratio of 100 to from 60 to 
66. This would be the case, providing the lands sold by warranty 
deeds do not have fictitious considerations stated in the same. 
The following exhibit presents for the seventy-eight rural counties 
the percentages of all acres sold by warranty deeds, and also of 
those sold by foreclosures, and the percentage which the former 
constitute of the latter. The groups over $5,000 are here consoli- 
dated into one, since there were only five sales by foreclosures 


over $10,000. 


Percentages of assessed value to stated 


Classification by amounts selling price Percentages which 
of sales the former are of the 
| latter 
Deeds Foreclosures 
$ 500 and less | 59.04 190.78 30.95 
501 to $1,000 53.65 $9.39 60.02 
1,001 to 2,000 } 45.68 70.00 65.26 
2,001 to 3,000 | 390.92 62.08 64.30 
3,001 to 5,000 36.22 58.59 61.82 
Over 5,000 | 34.36 53.51 64.62 
Total, 40.75 80.50 50.62 


The percentages of the last column are obtained by dividing 
those of the first by those of the second. On the assumption 
that the lands sold by foreclosures are, by groups of sale, 
assessed relatively the same as the lands sold by warranty deeds, 
the percentages in the last column show the relative credit 
secured by the loans which led to the foreclosures here tabulated. 
The percentages in the last column, with the exception of that 
for sales in amounts less than $500, are such as would occur on 
the conditions of assessment above stated, where there was no 
material number of deeds tabulated with sacrifice sales, or with 
fictitious stated considerations, or other factors creating large 
apparent variations in relative assessment. For all excepting the 
first group the table leaves but little room for doubt that most, if 
not all, of the variation shown in the percentages of assessment 
records discriminations by the assessors against the poor man, 
or at least against the owner of cheap, or little improved, land. 
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The figures for the first group measure quite accurately the 
loss by mortgage foreclosures of the poor men who secure credit 
in small amounts and are unable to meet their obligations. 
Where the average man, with a fair amount of resources, obtains 
a credit on real estate security of from 60 to 66 per cent. of its 
selling value, the poorer man obtains such credit only on the 
average of 33.95 per cent. By inability to meet his obligation 
he loses the balance of his possessions, or substantially 70 per 
cent. of his prior savings. This sacrifice throws the loss of the 
poor man by inequitable assessment into the shadow and proves 
conclusively how much worse as a taskmaster are debts assumed 
under conditions that prevent their payment than is the vicious 
assessment of Minnesota acre realty. 

The various tables of the report throw much light upon the 
character and origin of the discrimination of assessors, above 
noted, by which the poor man, or the owner of cheap land, 
is made to pay relatively a higher taxation than the richer land- 
owner, or the valuable lands. One series of tables which throws 
much light upon the question contains the data for forty-one rural 
counties, in all of which improved acres were assessed relatively 
considerably less than were the unimproved. The following 
table presents for those counties the average selling and assessed 
value of the acres conveyed by warranty deeds, and the percent- 
age which the latter value was of the former. 


Improved acres Unimproved acres 


Classification 
Average per acre 
by Percentage Percentage 
assessed assessed 


Average per acre 


amounts of sale 


Selling | Assessed | | Senting | Assessed | 

value value value value 
$ 500 and less $ 6.85 | $ 4.53 66.22 $ 6.75 $4.01 59.34 
501 to $ 1,000 g.26 5.27 56.90 9.93 5.20 52.09 
1,001 to 2,000 14.61 | 6.54 44-77 13.34 6.00 44.94 
2,001 to 3,000 19.85 | 7.66 38.60 16.53 6.76 40.87 
3,001 to 5,000 24.14 | 8.14 33-71 17.57 6.55 37.26 
5,001 to 10,000 26.85 | 8.53 31.76 15.35 6.13 29.93 
Over 10,000 48.76 | 10.95 22.45 10.37 4.59 44.25 
Total, 19.88 | 7.34 36.95 12.64 5.61 44.40 
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A glance at the foregoing exhibit discloses this fact: the 
average selling price per acre of improved lands in this group 
of counties increased from the first subgroup up to that for 
amounts over $10,000. The average assessed value also increased, 
but not to the same extent. As a result, the percentages of 
assessment for improved acres decreased without a break from 
the sales for the smallest amounts to those for the largest. 

The unimproved acres in this group of counties had a low 
average selling price for the tracts sold in amounts less than 
$500. Thataverage increased until sales are reached with amounts 
for from $2,000 to $3,000. Afterward that average decreases. 
The percentages of relative assessment move in lines the very 
converse of the averages for the selling price of the land. The 
sales of improved and unimproved acre property agree in these 
particulars: they record the highest percentage of assessment 
for the lands worth the least per acre; that percentage decreases 
until the highest average selling price per acre is reached; 
the percentages of relative assessment make a series more or 
less reguiar and proportional to the changes in the average values 
per acre. The discrimination here shown is one primarily 
between the owners of land with a high value per acre and that 
with a low value, and not between the rich and the poor; but 
this discrimination works to the detriment of the poor and to the 
advantage of the rich as classes. 

The beginnings of this system of unjust assessment are found 
in the condition of affairs that once existed in all parts of the 
state, and of the Northwest, but which has now been superseded 
in most of the older counties. In the first settlement of any 
agricultural county of the Western prairie states the land taken 
up was all of nearly, if not quite, the same value per acre. It 
had about the same natural resources and no artificial ones. It 
was all without improvements, or additions made by man. 
Under these circumstances an honest and equitable assessment 
would be one that appraised all acre property at substantially 
the same rate per acre. This was the first assessment in all the 
counties of Minnesota and of the western states. But with the 
fuller settlement and more complete development of any section 
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there has come a great variety in the buildings erected and in 
the changes and improvements in or upon the several tracts of 
land in any township or county. For a time no attention is 
paid by the assessors to these improvements. The original flat 
or level assessment —so much per acre— would, with few excep- 
tions, prevail. Such a condition leads, first, to assessing the 
vacant or unimproved acres at a higher relative amount than the 
improved. It gives to the most improved land the greatest 
degree of tax exemption. Later, when the assessors begin to 
take notice of buildings and improvements, they lay less stress 
upon them than upon the land. Asa result, a portion of the 
earlier injustice caused by the bad assessment still remains in 
most counties of Minnesota. The report of the Minnesota 
bureau calls special attention to the statistics of a few counties 
which exhibit the worst phases of this faulty method of assess- 
ment. In Cottonwood county the average selling price per 
acre varied from $10.25 to $35.80, while the average assessment 
for unimproved acres varied between $6.41 and $6.90, and that 
for improved from $6.99 to $7.48. 

As a result of this faulty system of taxation, in the group of 
seventy-eight rural counties for which the figures were presented 
in the first exhibit, the poor owner of a small tract of improved 
land is assessed $1.62; the rich owner of a large tract of vacant 
land, go cents; and the rich owner of improved land only 70 cents, 
where all should pay one dollar. The system works to the 
benefit of all classes excepting the poor man. The rich resident 
farmer is satisfied because he receives the most benefit. He is 
specially satisfied because he is taxed relatively less than the 
owner of non-resident vacant acres. But the system of assessing 
vacant lands more than improved actually exempts the rich 
owner of such land from a part of his true burden of taxation 
and secures his exemption at the expense of the very poorest 


resident owner. 

Incidental to the foregoing analysis of the facts disclosed by 
this investigation of land taxation in Minnesota, attention is here 
called to the 1898 report of the Kansas Bureau of Labor. This 
work, just out of press, contains the summary of an investigation 
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similar to the one made in Minnesota. The same general 
principles of investigation were followed, although the Kansas 
report, in its tabulation, presents its figures in a way which 
shows even better than that of the Minnesota the principle 
which lies at the basis of this unjust assessment of acre prope rty. 
A number of the newer counties, notably Ford, furnish illustra 
tion of almost perfectly level assessment. Improved and unim- 
proved acres, though selling for widely differing prices, were 
assessed at practically the same amount per acre. The dis 
crimination thus affected in Ford county, Kansas, between thi 
poor owner of cheap land and the rich owner of highly improved 
land is greater than was found in any Minnesota county. 
Wyandotte county in Kansas, like the older counties in Min 
nesota, furnishes an illustration of a practically just assessment 
of land, since there are in it no wide disparity in the relative 
taxes paid by the cheaper and the dearer lands. 

The level assessment of acre property, which has its fullest 
application in such counties as those of Cottonwood and Otte: 
Tail in Minnesota, is a practical exemplification of the results 
that would everywhere follow the general introduction of that 
first step toward single tax which has been advocated by some 
of Henry George’s disciples. It raises the present tax upon real 
property by an assessment primarily upon land in the state of 
nature, and takes but a small and incidental notice of the improve- 
ments made thereupon by man. Its practical results, as has 
been pointed out above, is to lay additional and seemingly unjust 
burdens upon the poor landowner to the benefit of the richer 
This is all wrong, unless there is, incidental to this seeming 
injustice, some benefit gained for the poor which more than bal- 
ances this loss by over-assessment. 

In this connection it may be said that no one has stated the 
principles in accordance with which all systems of raising public 
revenue must finally be judged better than Mr. Henry George. 
He tells us very forcibly and correctly that systems of taxation 
should be fostered which lay the lightest relative burden upon 
the man struggling on a basis of slender resources to win an 
industrial and economic independence. Applying this principle 
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to the situation which exists today among Minnesota farm 
owners, this question arises: Is this level assessment which dis- 
regards, in part or wholly, the values of buildings and improve- 
ments the best and most equitable method of levying taxes on 
realty owned and controlled under existing circumstances? In 
answering this question no one should fail to distinguish the 
import of the condition above set forth. The complete theories 
of Mr. George call for a social order quite at variance with the 
one which now exists. Under it land would be held and trans- 
ferred under conditions very different from anything of which 
we have practical experience today. The question is not, then: 
Would a level assessment under the conditions described by Mr. 
George be the best one? It is: Is the level assessment—an 
assessment that regards land values and disregards the values of 
improvements—the best under existing conditions? If it is, it 
must lay the fewest obstacles in the way of the poor man striving 
to gain the ownership of a farm or home, or to create such a 
farm out of the wilderness. But to levy on a farm of 160 
acres, with few improvements and worth in the markets of the 
day only $750, as heavy taxes as on a farm of the same size and 
selling for $3,000, as is done in numberless cases in Minnesota, 
is to lay, under existing social and economic conditions, unjust 
as well as heavy burdens upon the poor owner of poor land. It 
places the heaviest load of taxes upon the man starting out in 
the struggle for industrial progress, and relieves the man who by 
his accumulation has won a certain degree of financial inde- 
pendence. It makes it more difficult for the poor man in debt 
for his farm to pay for the same. The facts collected by the 
Minnesota Bureau of Labor, while they do not in the least throw 
light upon the relative benefits for the toiler, under the existing 
social system, and under such a system as Mr. George has pic- 
tured, do demonstrate this truth: they prove that with land 
ownership, under the existing social order, an assessment which 
considers land values, and not the value of improvements, is the 
worst possible method of raising public revenues. It doubles the 
share of tax to be paid by the poor man starting in life, and 
brings to him no corresponding or compensating benefit. The 
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AN EXHIBIT OF THE RELATIVE TAXATION OF ACRE PROPERTY 


IN 
MINNESOTA IN 1895. 
Number age 
by amounts of sales | instru- | of Consideration | Assessed value mas 
|} lots | acres 
ments of sta 
| 
A. Rural Counties, Sales of Improved Acres by Warranty Deeds. 
| 
$ 500 and less..... 434 26 20,195 $ 156,737 | $8 103,300 65 
501 to $1,000....| 789 22 63,332 | 627,862 | 367,350 | 58.51 
1,001 to 2,000....} 1,424 51 | 152,826 | 2,260,639 1,066,834 | 47.19 
2,001 to 3,000....] 962 22 | 119,999 2,489,849 1,010,809 | 4 
~ | 
3,001 to 5,000. |} I,041 5 164,944 4,106,851 | 1,494,390 36.39 
5,001 to 10,000....| 457 | 15 | 107,326 | 3,065,451 | 1,054,478 34.4 
Over 10,000.... 51 | 19 27,352 333,490 | 276,919 29.66 
rt 5,158 160 | 655,974 | $13,640,879 | $5,374,095 39 
2,500 and less 3,138 | 108 293,851 | $4,193,327 | $2,007,378 7.87 
Over eee 2,020 | 52 | 362,123 | 9,447,552 | 3,306,717 35.64 
| } 
B. Rural Counties, Sales of Unimproved Acres by Warranty Deeds. 
$ Sooand less.....| 2,836 54 95,093 $ 744,998 | $ 429,092 57. 
501 to $1,000....] 1,842 | 17 137,065 1,441,384 742,726 51.53 
I,00I to 2,000.... 1,927 7 | 206,203 | 2,945,936 | 1,311,305 14.51 
2,001 to 3,000.... 860 18 119,408 2,176,166 | SSI,3819 39.14 
3,001 to §5,000.... 545 305 103,950 2,090,449 749,995 35.88 
5,001 to 10,000.... 145 33 53,945 1,003,294 | 306,989 30.55 
Over 10,000.... 45 24 77,318 975,295 368,827 37.82 
Sere 8,200 §18 | 796,591 | $11,377,525 $4,820,753 $2.37 
1,500 and less..... 5,093 78 334,927 $3,489,703 $1,779,842 SI 
Over COs cave 2,507 440 | 461,664 7,887,822 3,040,911 38.55 
C. Rural Counties, Sales of Improved Acres by Sheriff's Certificates. 
$ Sooand less..... | 272 I 35,325 $ 77,007 $175,837 | 228.34 
501 to $1,000....] 300 3 40,345 223,027 | 207,821 93.18 
1,001 to 2,000 229 35,549 311,863 227,359 | 72.90 
2,001 to 3,000....} 60 eee 13,615 145,552 96,245 66.12 
3,001 to §,000....| 32 3 9,228 120,662 74,073 61.39 
5,001 to 10,000....| 14 59 5,547 94,838 | 45,472 47.95 
Over 10,000....] 2 3,360 | 34,071 22,500 | 64.91 
| 
so 
a 909 66 | 142,969 | $1,007,620 $849,313 54.29 
1,000 and less..... 572 4 75,670 | $300,034 $383,658 | 127.87 
Over 1,000.... 337 62 67,299 | 707,586 465,655 | 65.51 


AN EXHIBIT OF THE RELATIVE 


Number 


{ Number Number 
Classification ot | of 
t mou al instru- 
by amounts of sales nstr lots Pin 
ments 


D. 


1 less 235 obs 21,360 

to $1,000. 217 5 27,004 
2,000....] 135 145 23,544 
3,000.... 22 4,031 

c §,000.... 22 6,744 
5,001 to 10,000.... 7 — 3,350 
Over 10,000.... 3 149 3,521 
644 302 90,984 
1,000 and less..... 452 8 48,364 
Over £,000.... 192 294 42,620 


E. Forty-one Special Counties, Sales 


$ sooand less..... 264 Ir | 13,640 
501 to $1,000.... 387 coe | 33,301 
1,001 to 2,000....| 689 | 9 74,459 
2,001 to 3,000.... 482 19 62,258 
3,001 to 5§,000.... 404 75,992 
5,001 to 10,000.... 161 39,855 
Over 10,000....] 27 14 11,200 


2,509 and less.....| 1,599 152,675 
Over 2.2060. 875 158,030 


TAXATION 
MINNESOTA IN 1895—continued. 


SOME INEQUALITIES IN LAND TAXATION 


OF ACRE 


Consideration Assessed value 


$ 69,256 $103,157 
1$7,905 132,679 
193,334 126,276 
51,902 26,337 
83,142 45,328 
48,446 22,196 
47,872 30,657 


93,3385 | 
308,517 
1,087,050 


1,235,059 479,923 


1,834,394 618,329 
1,069,970 339,757 
540,059 122,004 
$6,175,694 $2,282,024 
$2,089,820 $855,467 
4,055,865 1,426,557 


F. Forty-one Special Counties, Sales of Unimproved Acres by Warranty Deed 


$ 5ooand less. 1,449 8 57,586 
501 to $1,000....| 1,040 9 81,285 
1,001 to 2,000....| 1,030 7 117,372 
2,001 to 3,000.... 423 16 64,724 
3,001 to §,000.... 254 5 55.139 
5,001 to 10,000.... 67 | 21 | 30,506 
Over 10,000....| 26 8 | 59,763 
»289 74 | 466,375 
1,500 and less.....} 3,036 | 24 195,154 
Over 1,500....| 1,253 | 271,22 


$ 385,968 $230,833 
S10,858 422,394 

I 566,131 703,500 
I 070,173 437,309 
905,52 300,914 
405,365 157,033 


619,702 274,201 


$2,616,550 


$5,892,721 
$1,809,888 | 
3,992,833 


$953,970 
1,632,580 


| 


PROPERTY 


501 
IN 


Percent- 
age 
assessed 
value 
of stated 
value 


Rural Counties, Sales of Unimproved Acres by Sheriff's Certificates. 


of Improved Acres by Warranty Deeds. 


50.90 


is 


51.79 
40.89 


\ 
145.95 
84.02 
65.31 
50.74 
54.52 
45.82 
64.04 
$051,857 $456,630 74.05 
$227,161 $235,836 | 103.82 
424,096 250,794 §9.05 
61,844 66.22 
175,532 
457,005 44-77 
38.60 
33.71 
31.76 
22.45 
36.95 
34.91 
59.34 
52.09 
$4.94 
40.57 
37.26 
} 39.93 
44.25 
44.40 
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selling value of realty is the only true and honest measure of its 
proper share of public taxation. To assess any class of realty 
more than another, on any speculative theory, is to wrong some- 
one. To assess vacant or unimproved farm property more, rela- 
tively, than the improved is to lay specially onerous burdens on 
the poor, to cripple the man with limited resources, and to 
destroy some of the motives on the part of the poor for saving, 
and some of the opportunities for this saving which exists when 
all classes of property bear each its proportional share of publi: 
expenditure. 

It is possible that in a later number of this JoURNAL attention 
will be called to some of the other inequalities of taxation dis- 
covered in Minnesota by the investigation of its labor bureau, 
and also to the lessons to be deduced therefrom. 

L. G. 


St. PAUL, MINN. Commissioner of Labor. 


| 
| 


THE BARBARIAN STATUS OF WOMEN. 


Ir seems altogether probable that in the primitive groups 
of mankind, wher. the race first took to a systematic use of 
tools and so emerged upon the properly human plane of life, 
there was but the very slightest beginning of a system of status, 
with little of invidious distinction between classes and little of 
a corresponding division of employments. In an earlier paper, 
published in this JouRNAL," it has been argued that the early 
division of labor between classes comes in as the result of an 
increasing efficiency of labor, due to a growing effectiveness in 
the use of tools. When, in the early cultural development, the 
use of tools and the technical command of material forces had 
reached a certain degree of effectiveness, the employments 
which occupy the primitive community would fall into two dis- 
tinct groups — (a) the honorific employments, which involve a 
large element of prowess, and (6) the humiliating employments, 
which call for diligence and into which the sturdier virtues do 
not enter. An appreciable advance in the use of tools must 
precede this differentiation of employments, because (1) with- 
out effective tools (including weapons) men are not sufficiently 
formidable in conflict with the ferocious beasts to devote them- 
selves so exclusively to the hunting of large game as to develop 
that occupation into a conventional mode of life reserved for a 
distinct class; (2) without tools of some efficiency, industry is 
not productive enough to support a dense population, and there- 
fore the groups into which the population gathers will not come 
into such a habitual hostile contact with one another as would 
give rise to a life of warlike prowess; (3) until industrial 
methods and knowledge have made some advance, the work of 
getting a livelihood is too exacting to admit of the consistent 
exemption of any portion of the community from vulgar labor ; 


*“ The Instinct of Workmanship and the Irksomeness of Labor,” September, 


1898, pp. 187-201. 
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(4) the inefficient primitive industry yields no such disposable 
surplus of accumulated goods as would be worth fighting for, or 
would tempt an intruder, and therefore there is little provoca- 
tion to warlike prowess. 
With the growth of industry comes the possibility of a 
predatory life; and if the groups of savages crowd one another 
in the struggle for subsistence, there is a provocation to hos- 
tilities, and a predatory habit of life ensues. There is a conse- 
quent growth of a predatory culture, which may for the present 
purpose be treated as the beginning of the barbarian culture. This 
predatory culture shows itself in a growth of suitable institu- 
tions. The group divides itself conventionally into a fighting 
and a peace-keeping class, with a corresponding division of 
labor. Fighting, together with other work that involves a seri- 
ous element of exploit, becomes the employment of the able- 
bodied men ; the uneventful everyday work of the group falls 
to the women and the infirm. 
In such a community the standards of merit and propriety 
rest on an invidious distinction between those who are capable 
fighters and those who are not. Infirmity, that is to say 
incapacity for exploit, is looked down upon. One of the early 
consequences of this deprecation of infirmity is a tabu on women 
and on women’s employments. In the apprehension of the 
archaic, animistic barbarian, infirmity is infectious. The infec- 
tion may work its mischievous effect both by sympathetic influ- 
ence and by transfusion. Therefore it is well for the able-bodied 
man who is mindful of his virility to shun all undue contact and 
conversation with the weaker sex and to avoid all contamination 
with the employments that are characteristic of the sex. Even 
the habitual food of women should not be eaten by men, lest 
their force be thereby impaired. The injunction against womanly 
employments and foods and against intercourse with women 
applies with especial rigor during the season of preparation for 
any work of manly exploit, such as a great hunt or a warlike 
raid, or induction into some manly dignity or society or mys- 
tery. Illustrations of this seasonal tabu abound in the early 
history of all peoples that have had a warlike or barbarian past. 
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The women, their occupations, their food and clothing, their 
habitual place in the house or village, and in extreme cases even 
their speech, become ceremonially unclean to the men. This 
imputation of ceremonial uncleanness on the ground of their 
infirmity has lasted on in the later culture as a sense of the 
unworthiness or Levitical inadequacy of women ; so that even 
now we feel the impropriety of women taking rank with men, 
or representing the community in any relation that calls for dig- 
nity and ritual competency ; as for instance, in priestly or dip- 
plomatic offices, or even in representative civil offices, and 
likewise, and for a like reason, in such offices of domestic and 
body servants as are of a seriously ceremonial character — foot- 
men, butlers, etc. 

The changes that take place in the everyday experiences of 
a group or horde when it passes from a peaceable to a predatory 
habit of life have their effect on the habits of thought prevalent 
inthe group. As the hostile contact of one group with another 
becomes closer and more habitual, the predatory activity and 
the bellicose animus become more habitual to the members of 
the group. Fighting comes more and more to occupy men’s 
everyday thoughts, and the other activities of the group fall 
into the background and become subsidiary to the fighting 
activity. In the popular apprehension the substantial core of 
such a group —that on which men’s thoughts run when the 
community and the community’s life is thought of —is the body 
of fighting men. The collective fighting capacity becomes the 
most serious question that occupies men’s minds, and gives the 
point of view from which persons and conduct are rated. The 
scheme of life of such a group is substantially a scheme of 
exploit. There is much of this point of view to be found even 
in the common-sense views held by modern populations. The 
inclination to identify the community with its fighting men comes 
into evidence today whenever warlike interests occupy the pop- 
ular attention in an appreciable degree. 

The work of the predatory barbarian group is gradually spe- 
cialized and differentiated under the dominance of this ideal of 
prowess, so as to give rise to a system of status in which the non- 
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fighters fall into a position of subservience to the fighters. The 
accepted scheme of life or consensus of opinions which guides the 
conduct of men in such a predatory group and decides what may 
properly be done, of course comprises a great variety of details ; 
but it is, after all,a single scheme—a more or less organic whole 

so that the life carried on under its guidance in any case makes up 
a somewhat consistent and characteristic body of culture. This 
is necessarily the case, because of the simple fact that the indi- 
viduals between whom the consensus holds are individuals. The 
thinking of each one is the thinking of the same individual, on 
whatever head and in whatever direction his thinking may run. 
Whatever may be the immediate point or object of his thinking, 
the frame of mind which governs his aim and manner of reason- 
ing in passing on any given point of conduct is, on the whole, 
the habitual frame of mind which experience and tradition have 
enforced upon him. Individuals whose sense of what is right 
and good departs widely from the accepted views suffer some 
repression, and in case of an extreme divergence they are elimi- 
nated from the effective life of the group through ostracism. 
Where the fighting class is in the position of dominance and 
prescriptive legitimacy, the canons of conduct are shaped chiefly 
by the common sense of the body of fighting men. Whatever: 
conduct and whatever code of proprieties has the authentication 
of this common sense is definitively right and good, for the time 
being, and the deliverances of this common sense are, in their 
turn, shaped by the habits of life of the able-bodied men. Habit- 
ual conflict acts, by selection and by habituation, to make these 
male members tolerant of any infliction of damage and suffering. 
Habituation to the sight and infliction of suffering, and to the 
emotions that go with fights and brawls, may even end in mak- 
ing the spectacle of misery a pleasing diversion to them. The 
result is in any case a more or less consistent attitude of plun- 
dering and coercion on the part of the fighting body, and this 
animus is incorporated into the scheme of life of the community. 
The discipline of predatory life makes for an attitude of mas- 
tery on the part of the able-bodied men in all their relations 
with the weaker members of the group, and especially in their 
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relations with the women. Men who are trained in predatory 
ways of life and modes of thinking come by habituation to 
apprehend this form of the relation between the sexes as good 
and beautiful. 

All the women in the group will share in the class repres- 
sion and depreciation that belongs to them as women, but the 
status of women taken from hostile groups has an additional 
feature. Such a woman not only belongs to a subservient and 
low class, but she also stands in a special relation to her 
captor. She is a trophy of the raid, and therefore an evidence 
of exploit, and on this ground it is to her captor’s interest to 
maintain a peculiarly obvious relation of mastery toward her. 
And since, in the early culture, it does not detract from her sub- 
servience to the life of the group, this peculiar relation of the 
captive to her captor will meet but slight, if any, objection from 
the other members of the group. At the same time, since his 
peculiar coercive relation to the woman serves to mark her as a 
trophy of his exploit, he will somewhat jealously resent any simi- 
lar freedom taken by other men, or any attempt on their part to 
parade a similar coercive authority over her, and so usurp the 
laurels of his prowess, very much as a warrior would under like 
circumstances resent a usurpation or an abuse of the scalps o1 
skulls which he had taken from the enemy. 

After the habit of appropriating captured women has hard- 
ened into custom, and so given rise on the one hand to a form 
of marriage resting on coercion, and on the other hand to a con 
cept of ownership,’ a development of certain secondary features 
of the institution so inaugurated is to be looked for. In time 
this coercive ownership-marriage receives the sanction of the 
popular taste and morality. It comes to rest in men’s habits of 
thought as the right form of marriage relation, and it comes at 
the same time to be gratifying to men’s sense of beauty and of 
honor. The growing predilection for mastery and coercion, asa 
manly trait, together with the growing moral and esthetic 
approbation of marriage on a basis of coercion and ownership, 


"For a more detailed discussion on this point see a paper on “ The Beginnings of 
Ownership” in this JoURNAL for November, 1898. 
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will affect the tastes of the men most immediately and most 
strongly; but since the men are the superior class, whose views 
determine the current views of the community, their common 
sense in the matter will shape the current canons of taste in its 
own image. The tastes of the women also, in point of morality 
and of propriety alike, will presently be affected in the same way. 
Through the precept and example of those who make the vogue. 
and through selective repression of those who are unable to 
accept it, the institution of ownership-marriage makes its way 
into definitive acceptance as the only beautiful and virtuous form 
of the relation. As the conviction of its legitimacy grows 
stronger in each succeeding generation, it comes to be appre- 
ciated unreflectingly as a deliverance of common sense and 
enlightened reason that the good and beautiful attitude of the 
man toward the woman is an attitude of coercion. ‘ None but 
the brave deserve the fair.” 

As the predatory habit of life gains a more unquestioned and 
undivided sway, other forms of the marriage relation fall under 
a polite odium. The masterless, unattached woman consequently 
loses caste. It becomes imperative for all men who would stand 
well in the eyes of their fellows to attach some woman or women 
to themselves by the honorable bonds of seizure. In order to a 
decent standing in the community a man is required to enter 
into this virtuous and honorific relation of ownership-marriage, 
and a publicly acknowledged marriage relation which has not 
the sanction of capture becomes unworthy of able-bodied men. 
But as the group increases in size, the difficulty of providing 
wives by capture becomes very great, and it becomes necessary 
to find a remedy that shall save the requirements of decency and 
at the same time permit the marriage of women from within the 
group. To this end the status of women married from within 
the group is sought to be mended by a mimic or ceremonial cap- 
ture. The ceremonial capture effects an assimilation of the free 
woman into the more acceptable class of women who are attached 
by bonds of coercion to some master, and so gives a ceremonial 
legitimacy and decency to the resulting marriage relation. The 
probable motive for adopting the free women into the honorable 
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class of bond women in this way is not primarily a wish to 
‘mprove their standing or their lot, but rather a wish to keep 
those good men in countenance who, for dearth of captives, are 
constrained to seek a substitute from among the home-bred 
women of the group. The inclinations of men in high standing 
who are possessed of marriageable daughters would run in the 
same direction. It would not seem right that a woman of high 
birth should irretrievably be outclassed by any chance-comer 
from outside. 

According to this view, marriage by feigned capture within 
the tribe is a case of mimicry —‘‘ protective mimicry,” to borrow 
a phrase from the naturalists. It is substantially a case of adop- 
tion. As is the case in all human relations where adoption is 
practiced, this adoption of the free women into the class of the 
unfree proceeds by as close an imitation as may be of the ori- 
ginal fact for which it is a substitute. And as in other cases of 
adoption, the ceremonial performance is by no means looked 
upon as a fatuous make-believe. The barbarian has implicit 
faith in the efficiency of imitation and ceremonial execution as a 
means of compassing a desired end. The entire range of magic 
and religious rites is testimony to that effect. He looks upon 
external objects and sequences naively, as organic and individual 
things, and as expressions of a propensity working toward an 
end. The unsophisticated common sense of the primitive bar- 
barian apprehends sequences and events in terms of will-power 
or inclination. As seen in the light of this animistic preconcep- 
tion, any process is substantially teleological, and the propensity 
imputed to it will not be thwarted of its legitimate end after the 
course of events in which it expresses itself has once fallen into 
shape or got under way. It follows logically, as a matter of 
course, that if once the motions leading to a desired consumma- 
tion have been rehearsed in the accredited form and sequence, 
the same substantial result will be attained as that produced by 
the process imitated. This is the ground of whatever efficiency 
is imputed to ceremonial observances on all planes of culture, 
and it is especially the chief element in formal adoption and 
initiation. Hence, probably, the practice of mock-seizure or 
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mock-capture, and hence the formal profession of fealty and sub- 
mission on the part of the woman in the marriage rites of peoples 
among whom the household with a male head prevails. This 
form of the household is almost always associated with some 
survival or reminiscence of wife-capture. In all such cases, 
marriage is, by derivation, a ritual of initiation into servitude, 
In the words of the formula, even after it has been appreciably 
softened under the latter-day decay of the sense of status, it is 
the woman's place to love, honor, and obey. 

According to this view, the patriarchal household, or, in other 
words, the household with a male head, is an outgrowth af emu- 
lation between the members of a warlike community. It is, 
therefore, in point of derivation, a predatory institution. The 
ownership and control of women is a gratifying evidence of 
prowess and high standing. In logical consistency, therefore, 
the greater the number of women so held, the greater the 
distinction which their possession confers upon their master. 
Hence the prevalence of polygamy, which occurs almost univer- 
sally at one stage of culture among peoples which have the male 
household. There may, of course, be other reasons for polyg- 
amy, but the ideal development of polygamy which is met with 
in the harems of very powerful patriarchal despots and chieftains 
can scarcely be explained on other grounds. But whether it 
works out in a system of polygamy or not, the male household 
is in any case a detail of a system of status under which the 
women are included in the class of unfree subjects. The domi- 
nant feature in the institutional structure of these communities 
is that of status, and the groundwork of their economic life is a 
rigorous system of ownership. 

The institution is found at its best, or in its most effectual 
development, in the communities in which status and ownership 
prevail with the least mitigation; and with the decline of the 
sense of status and of the extreme pretensions of ownership, 
such as has been going on for some time past in the communi- 
ties of the western culture, the institution of the patriarchal 
household has also suffered something of a disintegration. There 
has been some weakening and slackening of the bonds, and this 
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deterioration is most visible in the communities which have 
departed farthest from the ancient system of status, and have 
gone farthest in reorganizing their economic life on the lines of 
industrial freedom. And the deference for an indissoluble tie 
of ownership-marriage, as well as the sense of its definitive virtu- 
ousness, has suffered the greatest decline among the classes 
immediately engaged in the modern industries. So that there 
seems to be fair ground for saying that the habits of thought 
fostered by modern industrial life are, on the whole, not favorable 
to the maintenance of this institution or to that status of women 
which the institution in its best development implies. The days 
of its best development are in the past, and the discipline of 
modern life—if not supplemented by a prudent inculcation of 
conservative ideals —will scarcely afford the psychological basis 


for its rehabilitation. 


This form of marriage, or of ownership, by which the man 
becomes the head of the household, the owner of the woman, 
and the owner and discretionary consumer of the household's 
output of consumable goods, does not of necessity imply a patri- 


archal system of consanguinity. The presence or absence of 


maternal relationship should, therefore, not be given definite 
weight in this connection. The male household, in some degree 
of elaboration, may well coexist with a counting of relationship 
in the female line, as, for instance, among many North American 
tribes. But where this is the case it seems probable that the 
ownership of women, together with the invidious distinctions of 
status from which the practice of such an ownership springs, has 
come into vogue at so late a stage of the cultural development 
that the maternal system of relationship had already been thor- 
oughly incorporated into the tribe’s scheme of life. The male 
household in such cases is ordinarily not developed in good form 
or entirely free from traces of a maternal household. The traces 
of a maternal household which are found in these cases com- 
monly point to a form of marriage which disregards the man 
rather than places him under the surveillance of the woman. It 
may well be named the household of the unattached woman. 
This condition of things argues that the tribe or race in question 
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has entered upon a predatory life only after a considerable 
period of peaceable industrial life, and after having achieved a 
considerable development of social structure under the régime 
of peace and industry, whereas the unqualified prevalence of the 
patriarchate, together with the male household, may be taken to 
indicate that the predatory phase was entered early, culturally 
speaking. 

Where the patriarchal system is in force in fully developed 
form, including the paternal household, and hampered with no 
indubitable survivals of a maternal household or a maternal sys- 
tem of relationship, the presumption would be that the people 
in question has entered upon the predatory culture early, and 
has adopted the institutions of private property and class pre- 
rogative at an early stage of its economic development. On the 
other hand, where there are well-preserved traces of a maternal 
household, the presumption is that the predatory phase has 
been entered by the community in question at a relatively late 
point in its life history, even if the patriarchal system is, and 
long has been, the prevalent system of relationship. In the 
latter case the community, or the group of tribes, may, perhaps 
for geographical reasons, not have independently attained the 
predatory culture in accentuated form, but may at a relatively 
late date have contracted the agnatic system and the paternal 
household through contact with another, higher, or character 
istically different, culture, which has included these institutions 
among its cultural furniture. The required contact would take 
place most effectually by way of invasion and conquest by an 
alien race occupying the higher plane or divergent line of 
culture. Something of this kind is the probable explanation, 
for instance, of the equivocal character of the household and 
relationship system in the early Germanic culture, especially 
as it is seen in such outlying regions as Scandinavia. The evi- 
dence, in this latter case, as in some other communities lying 
farther south, is somewhat obscure, but it points to a long-con- 
tinued coexistence of the two forms of the household; of which 
the maternal seems to have held its place most tenaciously 
among the subject or lower classes of the population, while the 
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THE BARBARIAN STATUS OF WOMEN 


paternal was the honorable form of marriage in vogue among 


the superior class. In the earliest traceable situation of these 
tribes there appears to have beena relatively feeble, but growing, 
preponderance of the male household throughout the com- 
munity. This mixture of marriage institutions, as well as the 
correlative mixture or ambiguity of property institutions asso- 
ciated with it in the Germanic culture, seems most easily explica- 
ble as being due to the mingling of two distinct racial stocks, 
whose institutions differed in these respects. The race or tribe 
which had the maternal household and common property would 
probably have been the more numerous and the more peaceable 
at the time the mixing process began, and would fall into some 


degree of subjection to its more warlike consort race. 


No attempt is hereby made to account for the various forms 
of human marriage, or to show how the institution varies in 
detail from place to place and from time to time, but only to 
indicate what seems to have been the range of motives and of 
exigencies that have given rise to the paternal household, as it 
has been handed down from the barbarian past of the peoples 
of the western culture. To this end, nothing but the most gen- 
eral features of the life history of the institution have been 
touched upon, and even the evidence on which this much of 
generalization is based is, per force, omitted. The purpose of 
the argument is to point out that there is a close connection, 
particularly in point of psychological derivation, between indi- 
vidual ownership, the system of status, and the paternal house- 
hold, as they appear in this culture. 

This view of the derivation of private property and of the 
male household, as already suggested, does not imply the prior 
existence of a maternal household of the kind in which the 
woman is the head and master of a household group and exer- 
cises a discretionary control over her husband or husbands and 
over the household effects. Still less does it imply a prior state 
of promiscuity. What is implied by the hypothesis and by the 
scant evidence at hand is rather the form of the marriage rela- 
tion above characterized as the household of the unattached 
woman. The characteristic feature of this marriage seems to 
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have been an absence of coercion or control in the relation 
between the sexes. The union (probably monogamic and more 
or less enduring) seems to have been terminable at will by 
either party, under the constraint of some slight conventiona! 
limitations. The substantial difference introduced into t| 
marriage relation on the adoption of ownership-marriage is the 
exercise of coercion by the man and the loss on the part of t 
woman of the power to terminate the relation at will. Eviden 
running in this direction, and in part hitherto unpublished, is 
to be found both in the modern and in the earlier culture of 
Germanic communities. 

It is only in cases where circumstances have, in an excep- 
tional degree, favored the development of ownership-marriage 
that we should expect to find the institution worked out to its 
logical consequences. Wherever the predatory phase of social 
life has not come in early and has not prevailed in unqualified 
form for a long time, or wherever a social group or race with 
this form of the household has received a strong admixture of 
another race not possessed of the institution, there the prevalent 
form of marriage should show something of a departure from 
this paternal type. And even where neither of these two con- 
ditions is present, this type of the marriage relation might be 
expected in the course of time to break down with the change 
of circumstances, since it is an institution that has grown up as 
a detail of a system of status, and, therefore, presumably fits 
into such a social system, but does not fit into a system of a 
different kind. It is at present visibly breaking down in modern 
civilized communities, apparently because it is at variance with 
the most ancient habits of thought of the race, as well as with 
the exigencies of a peaceful, industrial mode of life. There may 
seem some ground for holding that the same reassertion of 
ancient habits of thought which is now apparently at work to 
disintegrate the institution of ownership-marriage may be 
expected also to work a disintegration of the correlative institu- 
tion of private property; but that is perhaps a question of 
speculative curiosity rather than of urgent theoretical interest. 
THORSTEIN VEBLEN. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


CRIMINAL ANTHROPOLOGY IN ITS RELATION TO 
CRIMINAL JURISPRUDENCE. 

CRIMINAL anthropology, or criminology, is a science, if one may 
call it such, of but recent development. Considering its subject-mat- 
ter, and the number and prominence of its advocates, it is perhaps 
more intimately connected with criminal jurisprudence than with any 
other science. Although criminal anthropology Is closely elated to 
many other fields and lines of thought and work, the object here is to 
show its relation to jurisprudence only ; and as a consequence other of 
its important lines of work are omitted in this discussion. 

While criminal anthropology pursues its distinct method of investi 
gation, and adopts an entirely different basis from that of jurispru- 
dence, it is wholly dependent upon the latter, and can be of but minor 


practical service, except through the channels of legislation and the 


courts of justice. Law determines who shall constitute the criminal 
class upon the theory of the protection of society, and criminal anthro- 
pology, accepting this definition, attempts to determine the causes of 
crime, and the methods best adapted for its repression and prevention. 
It will be seen from its object that, if this science can be placed upon a 
sound foundation and some of the nonsense eliminated which charac- 
terizes it, as all new sciences, its service, in relation to the administra 
tion of justice, will be inestimable. In order to show the relation in 
which the two now stand it will be necessary to sketch the origin and 
development of each. 

Criminal anthropology is a branch of sociology, and its purpose’ is 
to investigate crime scientifically: to study its origin and causes, and 
to determine, if possible, what proportion of responsibility belongs to 
society and what to the criminal. The remedies are to be examined 
as well as the causes, and also the effect of punishment as a means of 
reformation and prevention. From the nature and extent of its work, 
criminal anthropology may be said to comprehend three parts — gen- 
eral, special, and practical. The first consists in a summary and clas- 
sification of all the facts known, and is used as the basis for further 
work ; the second includes the investigation of individual criminals, 

* Cf, MACDONALD, Adnormal Man; WILSON, report on “ Criminal Anthropology ” 
(Smithsonian Report, 1890). 
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historically, physically, psychically, and socially, with a view to tl 
analysis and the determination of the causes of crime ; while the third 
embraces a consideration of methods and institutions for the rep! 
sion and prevention of crime. Criminologists thus become those w!] 
study crime with reference to its origin, propagation, prevention, an: 
punishment. 

The origin of criminal anthropology* under this title may be s 
to have been in 1885, when the First International Congress of Crimi: 
Anthropology was held at Rome. Its antecedents were the investi: 
tions of and published results in Morel’s 7yrazté des dégénérescen 
physiques, intellectuelles, et morales de l’espice humaine, et des cau 
gui produtsent ces vartétés maladives, in 1857; Darwin's Origin 
Spectes, in 1859; Spencer’s First Principles, in 1862; Despine’s /s; 
chologte naturelle, in 1868 ; Maudsley’s Responsibility in Mental Disea 
in 1872. ‘The precursor in associations was the establishment} 
Broca in Paris, in 1859, of an anthropological society having a branc! 
of criminal anthropology. The needed impulse for a centralization of 
these studies was given by the publishing of Lombroso’s works, the 
first, Z’ Uomo Delinguente, appearing in 1876. Lombroso and his asso 
ciated school of criminal anthropologists, including Italian scientists 
and jurists, may thus be called the innovators of the science, although 
it existed in fragments previous to their work. 

It is, perhaps, unfortunate that at the beginning of the science two 
opposing schools should have arisen, Lombroso and the Italians lead 
ing the one, the French the other. It will be necessary to examin 
the beliefs and methods of each, for the lines of reform suggested are 
different, and if either predominates, the recommended changes in law 
and procedure will vary, and the future of the science according] 
change. 

The Italian school emphasizes the biological, pathological, and 
atavistic side, and would account for the presence of crime and distin 


guishing characteristics of criminals upon these bases. In this belief, 


the investigations have been principally along anatomic lines,’ the 


«Cf. FERRI, Criminal Sociology; Smithsonian Report, 1893 (section on “Crim 
inal Anthropology”); MACDONALD, Criminology. 

2 This in itself has induced much hostile criticism of the Italian school, by the 
general public, and it has been charged by those who would consider only more con 
spicuous data that criminal anthropology narrows crime down to the mere results of 
conformation of skull and convolutions of the brain. These in themselves are mer 
morphological observations and but preliminary steps, although not generally s 


regarded by critics of the school. 
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assigned reason being that the organ must be studied before the func 
tion and the physical before the moral. It has continually sought to 
ally the criminal with animals and barbaric peoples. One of its prin 
cipal assertions is that the criminal is a man of arrested development, 
and harmonizes with the civilization of previous decades rather than 


with the present one ; that modern civilization has so rapidly advanced 


that it exceeds the natural capacity of many individuals who live 
in its midst. With this anatomical or biological basis in view, an 
extended series of anthropometrical measurements and psychological 
experiments,’ ¢. g., of hearing, sight, touch, smell, sensibility to locality, 
pain, pressure, etc., have been taken, and a comparison has been made 
with similar measurements of and experiments upon normal persons. 
From the results of this laboratory work the school has announced 
what it defines as a criminal type, and asserts that all born criminals 
have characteristic anomalies either physical or mental. The former 
most frequently refer to the cranium and face, the latter to defective 
intelligence and absence of moral sensibilities. Criminals are divided 
into the two categories of “born” and “ occasional,” although the more 
accurate division into born, insane, occasional, and habitual criminals, 
and criminals by passion, is used by some criminal anthropologists. 

The born criminal is asserted to possess the criminal type, or at 
least some of the specified anomalies. There is a tendency to allege 
that the occasional criminal may also possess them, although not to so 
great a degree. The effect of environment is not absolutely excluded, 
but is considered as of minor importance. Atavism is one of the 
pivots of the thought of this school. So strongly is the biological side 
emphasized that it is asserted that “the great under-class of criminals 
have defective organisms, especially in relation to the brain and ner- 
vous systems, and that they are all more or less deficient in moral 
sense. They are perversely wicked, ignorant, and have a bad heredity.” 
Consequently not much stress is placed upon reform, but primarily 
upon prevention. These conclusions of the school are the result of 
the most elaborate and assiduous investigation, and are supported by 
the prestige of prominent scientific names.’ 

The French school is the result of a dissent from the Italian. 
While admitting the importance of the anatomical and physiological 


* Cf. LomBRoSO, Female Offender; L'Uomo Delinquente. 

* The prominence given by this school to anatomy, physiognomy, etc., has been 
the cause of much misapprehension and misunderstanding, and has induced a belief 
in the existence of no small degree of nonsense in the new science. Many rash state- 
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study of the criminal, they deny its precedence. Instead, they emp! 
size the psychological and sociological, and hold that the crimin 
should be studied as a member of the social organism; that he 
equally the product of heredity and environment. Lacassagne, 
prominent exponent of this school, has said: ‘“ Every society has 
criminals that it deserves, and there is something radically wrong 
the organization of the state.” They deny that a criminal present 
any peculiar anatomical characteristics, or that there exists a crimit 
type. They have less sympathy with the study of the body, physio; 
nomy, speech, handwriting, sensibilities, etc., than with the study 
social institutions and the environment and heredity. They belies 
the great causes of crime are to be found not so much in an inn 
tendency to commit crime as in a lack of resistance to the press 
of social and physical life. They assert that three-fourths of th 
criminals are such by occasion, and are not so born, and deny t! 
crime is a disease, or is due to disease. In support of this denial they 
rely upon prison statistics, which show that 82 per cent. of the pr 
oners incarcerated are in good health. They hold that the criminal i 
only sfigh¢/y abnormal, and show that of those who are guilty of crim 
as many are at large in society and are classed as normal as are incar 
cerated in penal institutions, the ratio of convictions to crimes con 


mitted being less than one-half. The French faction characterizes 


l.ombroso’s theory as “a revival of the empiric science of phrenology,’ 


and the Italian results are deemed inconclusive because “the series 
observations is limited, processes defective, methods dissimilar, and th¢ 
observers inexperienced.”’ Little importance is attached to the theory 
of atavism or regression. Love of pleasure, aversion to labor, defecti\ 
social institutions, bad financial administration, are among the alleged 
causes of crime. Consistent with these views is the fact that all social- 
ists interested in the work are adherents of the French school. No 


laboratory work has been done by this faction, as the causes are not 


ments have been made, similar to Lombroso’s recent one in a work upon Chirography, 
where he said it is possible to distinguish a criminal by his handwriting ; and also in 
a recent meeting, where it was declared that at no distant day a criminal might b« 
recognized and convicted by his physiognomy and the shape of his cranium. What 
ever may be the possibilities, science as such is not concerned with them, and the 
public is not prepared for the unauthenticated statements which in many instances 
are based upon meager observations of normal persons with which comparisons have 
been made. The hasty and extreme conclusions formed by this school have done 
much to bring the science into the disfavor which to some extent it possesses, and to 


characterize its members as inaccurate in their work. 
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sought in the individual alone. Manouvrier and Lacassagne may be 
said to be the present leaders of this school. 

While the two factions are thus radically opposed in both methods 
and conclusions, the tendency during the past five years has been to 
coérdinate all theories,‘ and to consider crime as the result of multifa 
rious causes— anthropological, physiological, and sociological; and in 
this union and harmonizing of the work of criminal anthropology lies 
its main advantage and possible assistance in criminal-law reform. 
Che great progress of the work, as conducted by both schools, and the 
intercourse and discussion afforded by the meetings of the Congress 
of Criminal Anthropology, have been very influential in producing this 
result. 

Having outlined the origin and development of criminal anthro- 
pology, it will be necessary to glance hastily at the other important 
element of the discussion—criminal jurisprudence. The purpose of 
the following outline is not to give a historical survey of the develop- 
ment of the system, but to show the dea of crime, its origin, and the 
methods employed for its repression; to show the various stages 
through which crime has passed and the beliefs held, according to the 
degree of knowledge incident to the period. For this purpose a 
division is made into four stages—that of revenge or retribution, 
repression, reformation, and prevention. 

Criminal law had its origin’ in the necessity for preserving peace 
and harmony as civilization progressed and social life became compli- 
cated. It is that branch of jurisprudence which relates to the defini- 
tion and punishment of acts or omissions which are attacks upon 
public order; abuses or obstructions of public authority ; actions inju 
rious to the public generally ; attacks upon the persons and property 
of individuals, or rights connected with them. 

In all the primitive relations of mankind revenge was one of the 


predominating principles, and was executed first by the individual, 
then by the clan or family, and finally delegated to the community and 


tothestate. Crime was undefined or uncodified. The rule of procedure 
was the simple one that whatever injury was done by one individual to 
another, or by one clan to another, could be expiated by similar inju- 
ries or by warfare. The early penalties, if they may be called such, 


*Cf. Report of Criminal Anthropological Meeting, 1897; Report of United States 


Commissioner of Education, 1893-4, chaps. 14, 15; 1889-90, chap. 18. 


2Cf. CHERRY, Growth of Criminal Law; STEPHENS, History of Criminal Law 
in England, Vols. 1, 11; Wines, Punishment and Reformation ; MAINE, Ancient Law. 
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were death and mutilation, and a gradual substitution of a system of 
fines for the less serious offenses. Private warfare and blood feuds 
were the rule, and organized revenge‘ was the principle predominating 
in primitive justice. Moral rights were unrecognized, and force w 
the only method of offense or defense. With the development 
community life it was found impracticable and inexpedient for eve: 
injured individual or family to pursue, capture, and wreak vengean: 
upon the perpetrator of an injury, and the gradual delegation of th¢ 
right to the chief or sovereign was substituted. Specific crimes we: 


declared, and certain chosen representatives administered, not 


tice in the modern sense, but vengeance, which was the prevailing 


sentiment of the one injured. Many of the crimes and punishment 
of primitive law exist today almost unchanged, but are administer 
with a different knowledge and purpose. The rule then, as now, w 

‘“‘the greater the crime, the greater the penalty.” 

The procedure corresponded to the dea of crime, and consisted p 
marily in nothing more than private warfare. From this it developed 
into the law of infangthef, which was a recognition of the right of the 
injured party to exterminate the offender or receive compensation for 
the act. Sir Francis Palgrave observes upon this point: “ Perhaps th: 
name legal procedure can scarcely be. given with propriety to the 
plain and speedy modes of administering justice ; they are acts deduced 
from the mere exercise of the passions natural to man, and the law 
consists only in the restrictions by which the power of self-protection 
was prevented from degenerating into wanton and unprovoked cruelty 
Following infangthef came the development of police organization, 
purgation, ordeal, and trial by combat. The last three were charac 
teristic of the early courts or tribunals where the trial was conducted. 
These latter were at first only public meetings for the adjustment of 
personal difficulties. Accusation by either a committee appointed for 
that purpose or a private accuser was the method of indictment, and 
the receiving of testimony was common in these primitive courts. 
The idea of revenge as the permanent factor in early punishment of 
crime is clearly brought out by a study of the methods of trial and 
punishment. 

The second period is dominated by the idea of repression, not 
unmixed, however, with that of vengeance. The repressive theory in 
existence at this period differs from the present one in the idea of 


* This is not unknown today, as is illustrated by the Mafia of Italy and the well- 
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known “ vendetta.” 
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intimidation which was so prominent during the Middle Ages. ‘The 
characteristic feature of this period may be said to differ from the retri- 
butive one in that the former consists in the desire for retributory 


punishment —the desire for indemnity for the past— while the pur- 


pose of the latter is to gain security for the future. This is the sdea 


which divides the first period from the second. 

This second period is characterized by a rapid growth of institu 
tions and a marvelous development of community life. Crime became 
specifically defined in decrees and laws, and sovereignty attained its 
greatest height, while with it grew much of the oppression and unfair 
ness which distinguished the administration of justice. In the first 
place, the state or sovereign had gained absolute control of the punish 
ment of the criminal as a natural consequence of the solidarity of 
families and communities, and this exclusive right, theoretically at 
least, was administered in the interest of peace. From the keeping of 
the king’s peace, therefore, grew the modern theory of the protection 
of soc iety. 

rhe procedure was distinguished by the most unjust proceedings, 
and the barbarous punishments and the cruelty of this period far 
exceed that of any other in the history of law. The sovereign or state 
was everywhere paramount, and individual rights, when in opposition 
to the sovereign, were not recognized. Death, torture, and mutilation 
were the penalties, and bills of attainder and numerous ingenious forms 
of summary proceedings existed. The union of church and state 
brought within the law a vast number of crimes, and persecution was a 
dominant feature of the legal system. The idea of reforming or 
‘curing’ the criminal was just dawning, and the belief was that it 
could be done by terrorizing or through intimidation. The extortion 
of confessions by means of torture, the ingenuity of which has never 
been surpassed, condemnation without trial, rules of evidence enabling 
convictions and making them possible without arraigning the accused, 
severe penalties for misdemeanors, and unrestrained capital punishment, 
were among the characteristics of this period. Crime was the wed/fuc 
act of the individual, environment and heredity as factors in producing 
crime being unrecognized. The only question was as to the guilt of 
or the utility of removing the accused for political or personal reasons- 
No mitigating circumstances were possible. Insanity was confounded 
with religious beliefs, and made its possessors objects of persecution 
rather than furnished a defense. The number of capital offenses, 
including religious crimes, at one time in England exceeded 160, and 
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all punishments were enforced where the ecclesiastical courts 
jurisdiction Asa result, revolutions, revoits, fanaticism, and suppres. 
sions of all kinds existed, and it was this condition which furnished t 
reaction of the reformative period. 

In the injustice of the laws of the Middle Ages is found the root oj 
the development of trial by jury, the present system of app: 
appearance by counsel, right to a speedy and public trial, right of 
being confronted by the accuser, rules relating to incriminating 
evidence and conviction upon one’s own confession, or that of acco 
plices, and many other rules of law and evidence. ‘To this source may 
be traced, also, the abolition of crimes of religion, the abatement of 
the severity of punishment, and the separation of church and st 
which are found in the present century. The reformative tendency 
became well defined about the middle of the eighteenth century. Con 
temporaneous with, and incident to, it was the development of th 


prison system. Previous to this time prisons existed, but not as 


places of detention for punishment or reform. They were used merely 


as temporary places of detention for those awaiting sentence to execu- 
tion, exile, transportation, or release. Imprisonment was not in its¢ 
a punishment. ‘Together with the prison system came the establish 
ment of asylums, workhouses, and reformatories. Insanity was recog 
nized as a defense, and the study of the causes of crime and the nature 
of the criminal was entered upon. For the first time the idea of 
vengeance seemed disappearing in the background of history, and 
science and knowledge were supplanting fanaticism, superstition, and 
persecution. Education, moral training, discipline, were being 
introduced where only punishment and extermination had hitherto 
existed. 

In contrasting this period of reform with that of repression, we 
find in the former the most absolute safeguards thrown up about the 
criminal, the state handicapped, and the most liberal rules applying to 
the defense. Nearly all of the present rules of evidence, which are so 
obnoxious to criminal anthropologists, can be traced to the reaction 
against the atrocities of the Middle Ages and to the determination to 


prevent a continuance of the “star chamber” methods. There 
remain, however, toa great degree, the same system of punishment, 
somewhat humanized, and the same disregard of the criminal and his 
surroundings which existed in the previous stages of the development 
of criminal law. 

We have designated three periods of criminal law, using the idea 
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of crime in punishment rather than giving a historical survey. The 


fourth period -that of prevention —is just dawning, and it is not safe 


to say that it is well out of the meshes of the idea of reformation. The 


idea of reform is still the dominant one, and is but slowly developing 
into reform as a means of prevention. ‘To prevent the commission of 
crime is novel, and is very far removed from our hasty survey of 
vengeance. Prevention differs from reformation in this: the object 
is the good of society, the individual being but slightly considered in 
the former. In the latter society is considered, but the individual] 
also is an important element. If society is best benefited by reform- 
ing the criminal, this is the better method ; but if incapable of reform, 
then permanent incarceration or extermination—which is prevention. 
In preventing crime, the criminal and causes of crime are studied, and 
an attempt made te remove the latter; if this is not possible, then of 
necessity the criminal must be removed. Whatever the causes, Ae 
must not be permitted to continue a prodad/e career of crime or beget 
a family of paupers, idiots, or criminals. Criminal anthropology may 
be said to be the herald of this idea of preventing crime, but it is 
ertain that the idea is becoming a firmly rooted one. Reformatories 
and prisons are necessary elements of this system, but they are places for 
discipline and education, not for punishment. A system of scientific 
jurisprudence is essential to any prevention of crime, and all of the 
reforms proposed by criminal authropologists are characteristic of 
this period. All the suggested changes in criminal law are based upon 
this idea of prevention. 

Criminal-law legislation, as enacted at present, is upon the basis of 
reform, and remains upon the same foundation as was primitive law 
that in its application the act and not the individual should be the 
object to which attention was directed. The idea dominating the 
repressive system has been outlined in the discussion of the work of 
the criminal anthropologists. It is not a mere revision of the system 
of criminal law and procedure, but that legislation may be influenced 
in many other lines. It is necessary that the great causes of crime 
should be reached, and until then the criminal must be kept from them. 
The basis of the preventive system is a consideration of the individual 
rather than of his act, and of his relation to the social whole. This is 
a radical departure from the dominant idea in criminal-law legislation 
during the previous three periods. The ideas of vengeance, repression, 
and reform have been logical developments into each other, and have 
been upon the common legal theory. They are closely related, and 
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have been so intermingled that it is impossible to distinguish t} 
exact period when each began. With the preventive system there < 
be no such harmonious development; for, while it is the logical resu): 
of the increasing knowledge and development of social and politic 
life, it requires a change of the fundamental principles governing t! 
system of criminal law. 

In this outline of crime and punishment the attempt has been 
outline the development of the idea of crime and punishment, and 1 
show the position of criminal anthropology as being the summit 
the evolution of the thought regarding it. 

We have outlined the two systems so as to see the different theori 
the origin of each, and their mutual relation. Before passing to 
consideration of the reforms demanded, it will be necessary to glanc: 
more specifically at the doctrines of criminal anthropology which ar: 
the basis forreform. ‘These doctrines are founded upon the research: 
into history, the study of the individual in the laboratory and in 
society, and of social and legal institutions. Asa result of this study, 
in which almost every known science has been utilized, the necessity 
has been perceived of working through the channels of legislation and 
the courts of justice, in order to remedy certain existing evils, and to 
this end certain defects are pointed out and substitutions recommended, 
in accord with modern thought and knowledge. The knowledge of 
man and society which forms the present basis of the law’s operation 
should be superseded by the modern enlightened ideas, for the faulty 
systems of criminal jurisprudence are the greatest detriment in the way 
of decreasing the amount and causes of crime, and are to a great extent 
responsible for the increased amount of litigation between the state 
and the criminal. 

In reflecting upon the right of the criminal anthropologists to 
claim these reforms (which right may be questioned, by reason of the 
comparatively short time that the science has been in existence, and 
because of the limited amount of work performed), it must be remem- 
bered that in America the work is less strongly organized and has not 
attained the prominence or commanded the attention that it has in 
Europe. The workers are, for the greater part, mere names to most 
Americans, while in Europe they are in the closest relation with the 
people and with the government. The interest there is incessant, and 
does not depend upon reports and occasional congresses, but upon con- 
stant research and experiments. By reason of the few translations of 
reports and publications of the students and investigators in criminal 
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anthropology, there is not the interest and codperation in America which 
would otherwise obtain. Americans, as a rule, are familiar only with 


the Italian school, the study and theories of the sociologists and 


psychologists being unknown. The “criminal type” is considered here 


Is 


as the pith of the whole science, and its establishment as a fact 
regarded as the object of all investigation, whereas it is only one of the 
most debatable theories, is only inconclusively proved, and is so recog 
nized in Europe. The increased amount of English writing and trans- 
lation is tending to remove these erroneous, narrow views, and thus to 
establish a less critical and more scientific attitude. 

The following is a brief résumé of the conclusions of the criminal 
inthropologists :* 


1. Criminal anthropology renounces entirely the law of retaliation as the 
end, principle, or basis of judicial punishment. 

2. The purpose of punishment is the necessity of protecting society 
against the consequences of crime, either by moral reclamation of the criminal 
or by his removal from society. Punishment is not for the purpose of satis 
fying vengeance. 

3. Society should have legal rights and privileges equal to those of the 
criminal, and systems and institutions should be modified to conform to this 
view. An absolute equality for each should be maintained. 

4. In criminal anthropology it is not sufficient to study the fact of crime. 
Che criminal must also be considered. It has become necessary to define the 
causes which produce crime, to study the sphere of action of the criminal, as 
wellas to give attention to measures for the safety of society against his acts. 
Criminal anthropology does not study him in the abstract and speculate over 
his guilt and responsibility, but it analyzes him according to results of purely 
scientific investigation and with the aid of exact methods. 

5. Incrime the results of two factors are seen reciprocally reacting: (1) 
the individual peculiarities in the nature of the criminal, or his psycho- 
physical organization; (2) the peculiarities of external influences, such as 
climate, country, social surroundings, etc. 

6. Relying upon exact methods, criminal anthropology reveals the crimi- 
nal as possessing an organization more or less unfortunate, vicious, impov 
erished, ill-balanced, defective, and not adapted to struggle with surrounding 
conditions, and, consequently, incapable of maintaining the struggle in legally 
established ways. This defect of adaptation varies with conditions, 

7. The causes of crime are three: immediate, which arise from the char- 
acter of the individual ; remote, which are found in his unfavorable surround- 
ings, under the influence of which organic peculiarities are developed into 


* Cf. Report of United States Commissioner of Education, 1893-4, p. 1684. 
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more or less constant criminal agents; predisposing, which push these 
proportioned and viciously developed organizations toward crime.* 

8. Basing crime on scientific grounds, criminal anthropology has for its 
purpose a fundamental study of the actual criminal and his crimes as ordinar 
phenomena, which it must investigate throughout their whole extent, from 
their genesis to their free growth and development ; and thus the phenomenon 
of crime is united with great social questions and legal systems. Based upo 
these principles, criminal anthropology logically recognizes an absence of 
reason in the repressive measures determined in advance, as to their duration 
and specific character. On the contrary, it affirms the necessity of studying 
individual characteristics before rendering decisions. The terms of punish- 
ment should endure so long as the causes exist which necessitate them, but 
they should cease with the causes. 

g. Biological and anthropological studies are indispensable for placing 
penal legislation upon a solid foundation. 

10. The certainty, not the severity, of punishment operates as a deterrent 
in crime, prevention being the object of punitive measures. 


Upon theories and conclusions so radically different as those of 
criminal jurisprudence and criminal anthropology it is difficult to see 
a means of reconciliation. The hope lies in the fact that the theories 
are more diverse than the methods of practical work, since jurists are 
to some extent recognizing the same evils and recommending similar 
reinedies. In theory the one system is scientific, the other legal ; one 
considers the individual and his environment, the other considers only 
the act; one is the result of a comparatively modern study of man 
and institutions, the other is based upon necessity and relies on the 
precedent of centuries and on rules venerable for their antiquity ; the 
one is revolutionary, the other conservative; one is the result of the 
study of society and individuals, and consists largely of theories or 
propositions, the value of which is unknown, as they are mainly 
untested, while the other arises from the necessity of protecting 
society, and has already demonstrated its priority and efficiency in the 
matter of protection. 

‘In his admirable work upon Punishment and Reformation, Mr. F. H. Wines, 
among many other classifications, divides the causes of crime into individual, social, 
and cosmical. In enumerating the causes, he adopts an excellent method by using 
first those relating to the individual, as physical and mental desires; then broadening 
into those relating to the family, as education, discipline, etc. Following this are 
those of the community, as poverty, wealth, density of population, employment, 
rural or urban life, etc.; and from this into the social and political whole, which 
includes legislation, government, war, etc. 
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In nearly all of the reforms suggested and enumerated hereafter 
some legislative action has been taken, varying in the different countries, 


but jurisprudence has made the attempt alone, and not by indorsing 


the theories of criminal anthropology. The tendency is, however, for 
jurists and scientists to unite in the effort for reform, and at the Third 
International Congress of Criminal Anthropology, held at Brussels, 
one of the distinctive features was the prominent part that jurists took 
in the deliberations and debates. 

In dealing with the specific reforms advocated, it has been thought 
advisable to use the United States as illustrative, by reason of the 
increased facility for study, and because the majority of the rules of 
procedure and laws in force reflect the attitude and progress of other 
civilized countries. Although there is a greater diversity of law and 
decisions, owing to the prevailing systems of state government, the 
purpose is to show the extreme limit to which legislation has gone in 
advancing the work of criminal anthropologists, and the main obstacles 
which arise and prevent its further progress. In matters of advanced 
penology the United States ranks among the first. It must be remem- 
bered that these reforms are not urged each by itself, but as parts of 
a system ; that, while one country may represent a more advanced con- 
dition in one reform, as France does in her system of identification of 
criminals, and England in her provisions for the incarceration of 
acquitted, although guilty, insane criminals, no one of them hasa system 
founded upon the recent developments in science and upon modern 
knowledge, or possesses more than a fraction of the proposed system. 
While the legal attitude in European countries has been obtained, I 
do not know that any similar results have been secured as to the rela- 
tion of the legal system of the United States to criminal anthro- 
pology. 

FRANCES ALICE KELLOR. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


(To be continued.) 
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more or less constant criminal agents; predisposing, which push these i|! 
proportioned and viciously developed organizations toward crime." 

8. Basing crime on scientific grounds, criminal anthropology has for its 
purpose a fundamental study of the actual criminal and his crimesas ordinary 
phenomena, which it must investigate throughout their whole extent, from 
their genesis to their free growth and development ; and thus the phenomenon 
of crime is united with great social questions and legal systems. Based upon 
these principles, criminal anthropology logically recognizes an absence of 
reason in the repressive measures determined in advance, as to their duratior 
and specific character. On the contrary, it affirms the necessity of studying 
individual characteristics before rendering decisions. The terms of punish- 
ment should endure so long as the causes exist which necessitate them, but 
they should cease with the causes. 

g. Biological and anthropological studies are indispensable for placing 
penal legislation upon a solid foundation, 

10. The certainty, not the severity, of punishment operates as a deterrent 
in crime, prevention being the object of punitive measures. 


Upon theories and conclusions so radically different as those of 
criminal jurisprudence and criminal anthropology it is difficult to see 
a means of reconciliation. The hope lies in the fact that the theories 
are more diverse than the methods of practical work, since jurists are 
to some extent recognizing the same evils and recommending similar 
reinedies. In theory the one system is scientific, the other legal; one 
considers the individual and his environment, the other considers only 
the act; one is the result of a comparatively modern study of man 
and institutions, the other is based upon necessity and relies on the 
precedent of centuries and on rules venerable for their antiquity ; the 
one is revolutionary, the other conservative; one is the result of the 
study of society and individuals, and consists largely of theories or 
propositions, the value of which is unknown, as they are mainly 
untested, while the other arises from the necessity of protecting 
society, and has already demonstrated its priority and efficiency in the 
matter of protection. 

‘In his admirable work upon Punishment and Reformation, Mr. F. H. Wines, 
among many other classifications, divides the causes of crime into individual, social, 
and cosmical. In enumerating the causes, he adopts an excellent method by using 
first those relating to the individual, as physical and mental desires; then broadening 
into those relating to the family, as education, discipline, etc. Following this are 
those of the community, as poverty, wealth, density of population, employment, 
rural or urban life, etc.; and from this into the social and political whole, which 
includes legislation, government, war, etc. 
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In nearly all of the reforms suggested and enumerated hereafter 
some legislative action has been taken, varying in the different countries, 


but jurisprudence has made the attempt alone, and not by indorsing 


the theories of criminal anthropology. The tendency is, however, for 
jurists and scientists to unite in the effort for reform, and at the Third 
International Congress of Criminal Anthropology, held at Brussels, 
one of the distinctive features was the prominent part that jurists took 
in the deliberations and debates. 

In dealing with the specific reforms advocated, it has been thought 
advisable to use the United States as illustrative, by reason of the 
increased facility for study, and because the majority of the rules of 
procedure and laws in force reflect the attitude and progress of other 
civilized countries. Although there is a greater diversity of law and 
decisions, owing to the prevailing systems of state government, the 
purpose is to show the extreme limit to which legislation has gone in 
advancing the work of criminal anthropologists, and the main obstacles 
which arise and prevent its further progress. In matters of advanced 
penology the United States ranks among the first. It must be remem- 
bered that these reforms are not urged each by itself, but as parts of 
a system ; that, while one country may represent a more advanced con- 
dition in one reform, as France does in her system of identification of 
criminals, and England in her provisions for the incarceration of 
acquitted, although guilty, insane criminals, no one of them hasa system 
founded upon the recent developments in science and upon modern 
knowledge, or possesses more than a fraction of the proposed system. 
While the legal attitude in European countries has been obtained, I 
do not know that any similar results have been secured as to the rela- 
tion of the legal system of the United States to criminal anthro- 
pology. 

FRANCES ALICE KELLOR. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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Die soztologische Erkenntnis. Positive Philosophie des sozialen 
Lebens. Von Gustav RATZENHOFER. Leipzig: F. A. Brock- 
haus, 18908." 

IN a magazine review it is difficult to do justice to a work like 
Ratzenhofer’s. Ratzenhofer resembles that other equally important 
sociologist of German Austria, Gumplowicz: he is not merely a fully inde- 
pendent thinker, who understands how to concentrate philosophic ally 
and cast into a unified form the most comprehensive physical, psycho- 
logical, and sociological science; he is also very peculiar in regard to 
the systematic formation of his thought, and employs necessarily a 
terminology at variance with scholastic language. This work, written 
for professional colleagues, with whom it avoids every explanation, 
even for the sake of the coherence of its thought, is therefore a very 
difficult work to arrange in an assenting and dissenting criticism. 
Instead of such a notice, therefore, we shall best do justice to the work 
before us by an analysis, with occasional digression for comment. We 
may preface this analysis by a single general objection. Ratzen- 
hofer himself maintains that the present work, together with his 
other, entitled Wesen "und Zweck der Poltttk, which appeared in 1893, 
form “the doctrinal structure [Zehrgebdéude| of sociology.” ‘They 
might be the beginning, perhaps, of “a doctrinal structure” or 
“system.” The work is, indeed, a compendium of signal importance 
and of enduring value, pregnant with thought and suggestive; it is so 
systematically put together that every stone is indispensable and none 
superfluous. But are these two treatises, after all, “the” system or even 
the “doctrinal structure” of sociology? This the reviewer cannot 
concede. The book under discussion, Soziologische Erkenntnis, fully 
deserves its alternative title whereby it claims to be “a positive philoso- 
phy of the social life.” It is undoubtedly the most significant of 
recent attempts at philosophical concentration of sociological knowl- 
edge; it is, further, a vigorous attempt at the dovetailing of a “ posi- 

*Translated from Zeitschrift fiir die gesammte Staatswissenschaft, viertes Heft, 


1898 (pp. 733 ff.), by MR. and Mrs. CHARLES A. ELLWoopD. 
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tive philosophy of the social life” into a unitary philosophy of the 
universe. The reviewer is acquainted with no other such attempt more 
significant in content, or in style more perfect. But “the doctrinal 
structure of sociology” is not yet to be regarded as effected by it. I 
expressed my opinion concerning this recently in the introduction to 
the second edition of my Bau und Leben; namely, that “the doctrinal 
structure” of sociology cannot from the outset be finally constructed, 
because all the special disciplines of social science are not yet even 
combined for a sociologicaliy unified presentation, to say nothing of 
being combined in proportional measure for the above purpose. The 
reviewer, who cannot be reproached with being an enthusiast for the 
continuation of the traditional parceling out of socia! investigation, is 
still unable at present to give up the opinion that the possibility of a 
definitive “‘ positive philosophy of the social life” is not yet given ; that 
the time is not yet come —a fact, moreover, which Ratzenhofer himself 
opportunely emphasizes on p. 4 and elsewhere. If the reviewer 
could subscribe to all the rest of the work — which, moreover, is not the 
case — he could not indorse the first two lines of the preface, accord- 
ing to which the two works “ form the doctrinal structure of sociology,” 
either in respect to the words ‘‘the” or “doctrinal structure.” Having 
prefaced the review with this single general remark, we shall now pro- 
ceed to our analysis. 

Ratzenhofer’s Soctologische Erkenntnis treats of its subject-matter 
under seven principal divisions, viz.: I, “ The Nature of Sociological 
Knowledge ;”’ II, “The Psychological Basis of Sociology ;” III, “The 
Physical-Science Basis of Sociology ;” IV, “ The Social Process of the 
Human Race;” V, “The Basis of Sociology;” VI, “The Social 
Forces ;”’ VII, “Social Development in the Light of Social Knowl- 
edge.” 

For the present review the first division, which treats of the nature 
of sociological knowledge, is of special significance. This is not to 
say that the other divisions are only a supplement of significant ideas ; 
the remainder of the work is rather throughout a suggestive sample of 
inquiry in respect to the “ nature of sociological knowledge.” Fora 
review in a journal of social science, however, this first division has an 
especial significance for the purpose of indicating what the author 
wishes, and what I might in sincerest acknowledgment say he is. The 
reviewer is able in many respects to indorse unreservedly its content, 
in spite of holding another professional view as to the nature and con- 
ception of politics. 
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fi Bi vk The contents of the first division regarding the nature of politics 
F 4 nt are further divided into three subdivisions: (1) ‘‘ The Task of Socio) 
Ef iy ogy,” (2) “‘The Method of Sociological Investigation,” (3) “ The Posi- 
1 tivism of All Knowledge and Science.” 

‘Be In the portion upon the “task of sociology”’ Ratzenhofer devotes 
2 a few pages to a survey of the consideration and investigation thus far 
a iy & of the reciprocal relationships among men—a survey which could 
Bae scarcely be more simply and correctly given. He remarks (p. 2): 


‘“‘Without being reasonably conscious of the connection with one tend 
ency or another, men have always given much attention to social 
relationships, because they recognized that they dominate the ni 
essential part of their life interests. The state, law, and industry were 
investigated without succeeding in obtaining a scientific basis for thes: 
branches of knowledge. Mind remained yet as something independ- 
ent of material conceptions, and the destiny of men seemed to be 
arbitrary work of divinity or chance. With such opinions it was ditt 
cult to believe in a scientific content of the reciprocal relationships of 
men. The psychical sciences remained far behind securely advancing 
physical science, until at the end of the nineteenth century they are 

forced by the latter to recognize as undeniable the conformity of ever) 

thing in existence to law. The researches which concerned themselves 

with the reciprocal relationships of men were, from the writings of Aris- ; 
totle down to modern times, of a predominantly descriptive and only 
incidentally investigating character. Attaching itself to Galileo and 
Bacon’s conception of the world, the endeavor to find out the causes of 


, 4 historical effects progressed slowly ; and the historical school began with 
ye i Machiavelli and Montesquieu to acquire influence over political science. 
a. o The development of humanity and of its culture was judged by Herder, 
= A? ‘ for example, by means of the natural sciences ; especially the investiga- 
{ ‘i * tion of the economic life of peoples made advancement by virtue of : 
na 8 the energy peculiar to its interests. Malthus and Smith really began 3 
3 3 the scientific treatment of human relationships. But these doctrines 2 
Bt ; concerning the economic relationships of men could not be verified, 
; i and are coming to be more and more contested, because they lack the 
hi. basis of a doctrine of human reciprocal relationships, and because they 
Fpdth ‘ were conceived at atime when natural science had not yet demon- 
ae) strated convincingly that conformity to law upon which they necessa- 


rily rest. Attempts, on the contrary, to found a sociology — the most 
famous of which was Herbert Spencer’s — were not able to dispel the 
doubts in respect to it, because this meritorious fault is (to such a 
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degree) inherent in these attempts: viz., they seek to explain society 
merely from tae nature of the individual, while the real question per- 
tains to society itself. Therefore the purpose of Quetelet, and of all 
statistics, to comprehend society in ‘human averages’ has failed. 
Society is no phenomenon of averages, but an effect of all individual 
phenomena in which the conformity to law of the reciprocal relation 
ships of men is fulfilled. So the result was that sociology in general 
did not meet with that belief in its scientific mission which acts as a 
spur to all investigation. It was denied with especial vehemence that 
sociological knowledge is possible as a part of philosophy. People 
believed that they could exhaust the subject-matter of sociology with the 
descriptive special sciences, like ethnology or demography. Without 
connection, full of contradiction, and unconscious of purpose, a series 
of special sciences now concerned themselves with the reciprocal rela 
tionships of men. Jurisprudence, upon a historic foundation, stands 
impotent in the face of social needs ; the political sciences, which never 
had a sure foundation, lose their authority ; the special sciences, like 
ethnology, culture-history, and others, dispense with all guidance and 
put forth wild sprigs on the tree of science. Statistics believes that it 
can derive the conformity of social affairs to law from inadequate numer- 
ical material, and overlooks the fact that the most essential qualities in 
the social life are practically intangible. History does homage to a 
fantastic view of the reciprocal relationships among men; sciences like 
medical jurisprudence, criminal anthropology, psychiatry, which ought 
to proceed purely experimentally, become whole schools (Lombroso, 
Benedikt, etc., etc.), with corrupting theorems concerning the moral 
nature of men ; for even ethics can find in philosophy hitherto no 
reliable foundation. So the development of all the special sciences 
which discuss the reciprocal relationships of men is just at present in a 
crisis. This crisis rests chiefly upon the circumstance that natural 
science has thrust back speculative philosophy in every direction, while 
the judgment of social relationships cannot dispense with philosoph- 
ical discussion. However, all the adversities which sociological think- 
ers like Schaffle, Gumplowicz, and others have experienced cannot 
check the human endeavor to bring the great world process of social 
evolution under universally valid propositions. And so will these 
attempts necessarily lead to sociology becoming a science so soon as 
the necessary preliminary conditions for it are found.” 

It is notorious that those who decades ago claimed for sociology 
an independent place as a science, alongside of the psychical sciences, 
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have experienced severe rebuffs from the latter. While consistent); 
validating the above historico-scientific conception as to the “ deni 

on the part of the psychical sciences” of an independent sociology 
Ratzenhofer flings the gauntlet in the face when he remarks (p. 5) 
“While philosophy has in the main hitherto recognized only two 
principal territories, psychical life and the phenomena of the materia! 
world, there has remained a third territory, by it too little considered, 
which has a psychical life, as well as, also, the phenomena of the mat 
rial world—the societary life. In the fathoming of the same phi- 
losophy must find its reawakening. ‘The societary life points to the 
innermost instincts of man as the explanation of the position of every 
individual as distinct from the generality. It opens for us the outlook 
upon a gigantic field of science which we, in the dimness of our dis 
cernment, hitherto have regarded as belonging partly to the science of 
individual consciousness and partly to the sciences of the material 
world. It devolves upon sociology as a part of philosophy, of course 
with psychology, to disclose the fundamental principles of this domain 
of science and to command it. As the latter (psychology), upon the 
basis of physiology, investigates the inner nature of man, the former 
(sociology), upon the basis of history and ethnology, discloses the 
external relationships of man. But both disclose the physical life of 
men only in conjunction with natural science, whereby the comprelien- 
sion of all knowledge appertaining thereto devolves upon sociology. 
A philosophy without sociology is like a psychology without physi 


ology: it is a speculation given over to subjective fallacies. Along 


with cosmological, psychological, and ontological problems belong 
also the sociological ; for our thinking is not fully circumscribed until 
to the ideas of the world, I, and eternity are added those of human 
reciprocal relationships. Because this problem has not hitherto been 
fundamentally considered, the moral ideal of philosophers (humanity, 
virtue, happiness, etc.) has remained a phantasma; we comprehend it 
only when we fully understand psychological knowledge concerning 
the individual will through sociological knowledge concerning the 
social will. Sociology is the philosophical basis for the sciences of 
human relationships and their most essential manifestation, politics. 
What physics and chemistry are to natural science, such is sociology to 
the sciences concerned with human relationships; what mechanics is 
to material forces, such is a doctrine of politics to social forces. Soci- 
ology purposes, therefore, not the concrete investigation of single 
social phenomena —that is the task of the special sciences related to 
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t— but it purposes rather the investigation of the conformity to law 


i 


of the societary life. Indeed, sociology is the result of those single 


inquiries which have concerned themselves with social relationships 


from time immemorial, just as natural science is the result of experi 

ences and observations which have through all time been accumulated. 
It is manifest that such a sociology cannot be a complete structure of 
knowledge, because only upon its foundation will regulated investiga- 
tion of social relationships arise; but thereby sociology is only fol- 
lowing the same course of development which is common to all the 
sciences. For the auxiliary sciences advance hand in hand with the 
fundamental science, and the corresponding systems of the same do 
not arise until general investigation has reached considerable propor- 
tions. Only from a philosophy widened through sociological knowl 

edge can ethics and esthetics, free from objection, arise, and the phi- 
losophy of law, political science, and political economy be able really 
to become sciences.” 

The second subdivision of the first part is devoted to the method 
of sociological investigation. In it Ratzenhofer points out that the 
independence of sociology is not to be denied on the ground that it 
has not from the beginning had a perfect method, and, at present, has 
,ot yet such a method ; even the exact science of astronomy has had 
the same fate. Sociology must endeavor to get nearer the truth, while 
it more and more excludes the errors (of speculative construction). 
Natural science, which points out with its method the way of empirica 
investigation, may at present not yet exempt sociology from further 
using to a certain degree the crutches of speculative knowledge. 
“Since the natural sciences’’— Ratzenhofer remarks (p. 10)— “‘at least 
in regard to their relation to social phenomena, proceed utterly uncon- 
scious of purpose, speculative knowledge must for a long time yet be 
the touchstone for the validity of many mediated facts. We meet here 
the old experience that the psychical sciences can only thrive when 
induction and deduction supplement each other, and when a judicious 
use of speculation is not denied them. It would be easy to show that 
at present many sciences, or special branches of knowledge demeaning 
themselves as science, prolong their life through the denial of this 
mixed method, that they go astray into fields of investigation which 
are without interest through overvaluation of induction, or have 
fallen into trivial hair-splitting through overvaluation of deduction. 
To the natural sciences there remains always with their investiga- 
tions an indissoluble residue which is reserved to speculation; but 
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every speculation is worthless which loses sight of the realistic back- 
ground.” 

The third subdivision of the first part treats of the “ positivism of 
all knowledge and science.” The author here adopts the most rigorous 
standpoint of Comtean positivity (Positivitat); but in spite of it, « 
just on account of it, he rejects the haughty and sterile conception of 
the “ purposelessness’’ or, more plainly speaking, “ disinterestedness 
of all science. He remarks (p. 17): “Science is no longer satisfied 
with an insight into things, with investigation of the existent and th: 
past ; it wants rather to put insight and retrospection at the service of 
prevision.” According to Huxley, every science whose future applica 
tion deeply concerns it, must take care “that it be possible for it 
divine from the existing state the past and the future.” Only through 
such knowledge does science preserve its proper position in the life of 


man. “If we consider the task of science to be the seeking of laws 


for all phenomena, we find that a multitude of endeavors which are but 
distantly related to science sail under its flag; for the search for laws 
in phenomena is not the gratification of mere desire of knowledge, 


but the effort even in itself is purposeful, because only from conformity 
to law can conclusive inferences regarding the past and future arise. 
That, in this case, the past, whether it be investigated or ascertained 
through deduction, will be put at the service of prevision lies in the 
nature of purposeful science.” Nageli says rightly: “If causal knowl 
edge succeeds in foretelling future events with the same certainty and 
precision as astronomy, it will stand the test.”” With the demonstra 
tion of laws in human relationships we enter the path in which pre- 
vision into events is to be found—a path which has long since been 
trod experimentally by the science of medicine and with full certainty 
by all exact sciences. 
"This review can only consider much more briefly the remaining six 
divisions of Ratzenhofer’s Soztologische Erkennints. 
The second division treats of the “ psychological” basis of sociology 
in four subdivisions: (1) “The Place of Man in the Universe,” (2) 
“The Biological Origin of Consciousness,” (3) “ The Innate Content 
of Consciousness,” (4) “Consciousness as Distinct from the Outer 
World.”’ The third division, which is devoted to the “‘ natural-science 
basis of sociology,”’ treats the subject under four subdivisions: (1) 
‘The Relation of Natural Law to Socic'ogical Knowledge,” (2) “The 
Doctrines of Universal Evolution,” (3) “ The Redistribution of Mat- 
ter and Its Consequences,” (4) “The Doctrines of Biological Phe- 
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nomena.” Both the second and third divisions are teeming with 
intellectual power and knowledge, especially with unerringly applied 
knowledge of the natural sciences. ‘The latter, especially in regard 
to Weismann’s theory of heredity, will be very suggestively turned to 


account in the founding of a sociology. 


Ratzenhofer’s ontological digressions, based upon his pantheistic 


world-philosophy, we pass without comment. ‘They are, and perhaps 
ill always remain, speculative postulates of the same doubtful value 
as those of a theistic world-philosophy. Besides, Ratzenhofer’s onto- 
logical speculation remains no capstone on the sociological structure, 
but is followed out in its consequences. It has certainly neither con- 
vinced us in its major proposition of the primitive force, and of its 
differentiation in creation, even up to social creation, nor has it con- 
vinced us with its wealth of deduction derived for special “ sociological 

knowledge.” However, let the reader here judge for himself. 
A presentation of the author’s view of the “unity of biological and 


” 


sociological evolution a unity toward which the whole discussion 
of the first and second divisions is aimed—will be most objectively 
given, if we quote the following passages from the concluding remarks 
of the third division (p. 117): ‘An essential reason why sociological 
intelligence has so long delayed to recognize a unity of law for biology 
and sociology has its roots in the apparent freedom of movement of 
social elements in comparison with cells (4¢ophores) in the organism. 
rhe cell apparently belongs permanently to the organism; it comes, 
it goes, with the individual, and is not, like the elements of society, 
able to change its association, or to belong to several structures. This 
possibility, despite the concession of unity of law, lies, above all, in 
the fact that a unitary origin from primitive force belongs to both 
organic and social structures. If an organism evolves itself from the 
germ, in accordance with its innate interest, it stands forthwith, in 
relation to the outer world, individualized and isolated. In this con- 
dition of life it is able neither to fulfill the destiny of its species nor 
to preserve itself. Since propagation is, as it were, an extension of the 
individual beyond his own bodily substance, innate interest forces the 
individual to enter into relationships beyond his sphere of bodily 
sensibility, and thus to form social ties in association with individuals 
having related interests; this is likewise an extension of the indi- 
vidual beyond the limit of his bodily interests. The same interest 
which evolves a creature somatically, and then mentally, renders social 
relations also necessary to it; for, otherwise, the creature leaves its 
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narrow life-purpose unfulfilled and exposes this to infractions. Soci 
relationships, hence social structures, are a consequence of o 
biological evolution, of the primitive force working therein, and of 
differentiating individuation. Self-preservation, physiological inte: 
est, the effort to perfect our individual and social interest, th 
effort to propagate our racial interests, force us. to socia] relation 
ships. ‘Thus we can impute to social evolution as a more remot 
effect of causes active in the evolution of the creature no other laws 
than those which are peculiar to biological occurrences— just as thy 
laws of chemistry, physics, mechanics, geology, and, lastly, cosmology 
were fundamentally established by recourse to earlier evolutionary pro- 
cesses. So the unity of law in the world spontaneously presents itself. 
The difficulty in discerning this unity disappears before a knowledge 
of the decisive significance of inherent ‘interest’ for all individu 
tion of primitive force. Just as, in the order of evolution of conscious 
creatures, we observe a growth of the faculties of consciousness whereby 
the individual seeks more and more to guard his interest through 
extensive thought-combinations, so the changes accompanying social 
phenomena grow more and more out of the immediate realm of physio 
logical interest, and gain a psychical content. But in this connection 
we may not forget that this content has the nucleus of its being always 
in that physiological interest. The lower the organism stands, the 
simpler is the dependence of the social structure to which it belongs 
upon the material concerns of the species. The social structures of 
the plant world are but the product of its propagating increase ; those 
of the animal world are a product of this increase, and also a product 
of natural selection, of union for predatory purposes, and for protec- 
tion against other species. For men also the same motives for social 
union originally existed; but with increasing civilization the mediate 
gratification of wants becomes the motive for social union, whose 
coherence with the material interest of the individual or the species 
can be recognized only through combinations of ideas. Through 
elevation of the social world into the world of psychical relationships 
the validity of biological laws is not, on that account, annulled, because 
everything psychical has its roots in the reality of factsand phenomena. 
We must only know how to apprehend these biological conditions 
intelligently. The nearer the motive to a social union stands to 
physiological interest, the less easily can a societary element withdraw 
from its association ; it will arise and perish in its association like the 
cell in the organism. This is met with in most associations based 
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upon descent. If the motive of association arises among-those of 


transient relationships, the maintenance of which can have a propor- 
tional significance for the fate of the individual, indeed, but does not 
absolutely decide it, then the individual can also change his associa- 
tion. This social mobility is related to the transitoriness of the 
thoughts of our conscious organism. But this mobility is limited 
through the individual’s innate interest ; for, if he undervalues any 
material part of this latter, he perishes through the biological law 
according to which the dependent cell dies, if it leaves that organic 
complex which has developed it Because man, in his highly devel- 
oped conscious state, recognizes that the social development is able 
to guard his individual interest, even in political struggle, the social 
part of his innate interest is strengthened moreand more. Thus indi- 
vidualistic differentiation loses, in the natural course of evolution, a 
part of its anti-social effect. In its stead social evolution appears with 
a growing perfection of the conscious organism. A systematic pene 
tration into the social nature of men will increase insight into the 
unity of law of all phenomena; and, with constant reliance on the 
assured teachings of the natural sciences, we shall obtain the certainty 
of the genetic agreement of social with all other phenomena of life.” 

In order to characterize completely Ratzenhofer’s conception of 
the relation of social to physiological phenomena, it seems fitting to 
present further from Division V the following passage. This passage 
seems to us to be, in another relation also, one of the most significant 
and pregnant which the book contains, particularly as it presents more 
clearly Ratzenhofer’s peculiar theory of interest. The author remarks 
(p. 221): “The agreement of the organic life-process with the social 
process is no figurative comparison, but it is causal. That hitherto the 
science of society has not been able to demonstrate this connection- 
through-natural.law is the essential cause of its poor success. The 
older method of biological analogy ought, moreover, to have set the 
critique of former sociological speculation on its guard, because every 
science works with comparison, and even astronomy bases its most 
important discoveries upon geometrical similarity. When, for exam- 
ple, a well-known scholar (Wundt, Zogz&, II, 576) says: ‘ Presumptively 
the method of biological analysis will find application also in the future 
as a means of exposition, where it is suitable to give expression to that 
view which places value upon the connection of societary systems 
united in the state; on the other hand, those views which give prefer 
ence in politics and economics to individual interest will intentionally 
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avoid such comparisons ’—#it calls attention, in the first place, to the 
already mentioned animosity toward sociology, and, secondly, it sug- 
gests how alien the individualistic knowledge of the acutest thinkers 
was only a short time ago to the real nature of social occurrences ; other- 
wise it must even at that time have struck the author of the above 
lines that ‘societary systems’ and ‘individual interest’ have the rela- 
tion of cause and effect, and this results directly from biological occur- 
rences. Since the organism is morphologically developed through th¢ 
innate interest of the germ, and since in this development of th 
nervous system conformably to its germ is pre-patterned also the 
psychical life of the creature, man moves in conformity to interest in 
the presence of the social world, and conducts himself in it in accord- 
ance with his germ capacities, and according as his innate interest and 
the interest later necessitated (acquired) through life-conditions pre 

scribe for him. All life springs from the unsearchable primitive 
force; the differentiation of this life follows through adaptations to 
life-conditions for creatures with an innate interest, which really comes 
to expression in the germ capacities. Without differentiating causes 
the cosmic world would remain an infinite extension of original matter 
and the organic world the repetition of homogeneous cells. Through 
the differentiating change of conditions of life physiological interest 
awakes with life, and individual interest with consciousness. These are 
but the differentiated individualization of the interest of the species. 
The physiological interest, which, confronting the various life-condi 

tions, impels to varied organic evolution, forces also the individual to an 
adaptive behavior, whereby, however, he is brought into opposition 
with his fellow-creatures ; the adaptive behavior finds expression partly 
through natural selection, partly through the survival of the fit, partly 
through thechange of location of those who have been disadvantaged- 

the opposition manifests itself in the struggle for existence. As 
long as only the interest of the species dominated, the social interest 
was the same to all. But as soon as individual interests arise, social 
interest also differentiates itself at once; for every individuality, be it 
a species under organisms or a community, has its special social interest. 
The differentiation of the organic world into different species is, strictly 
considered, a social differentitation of all creatures. In the social 
process of mankind, as well as of single animal species, this differenti- 
ation is continued upon the basis of different graded characteristics of 
the morphological and intellectual variety. And in this continuation 
of differentiation and of all development into the territory of intellec- 
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tual manifestations of life, which, however, can be nothing else than the 


product of morphological facts in the organism, the undeniable con- 


necting link between the organic and the social world is found 
transitionary stage which we by no means merely hypothetically 
assume, but which we see unmistakably proven every hour in ourselves 
ind our environment. ‘That among all creatures differentiation in the 
case of mankind is so much more manifold and complicated is due to 
the fact that man is himself the paramount product of differentiation 
of the organic world. We may not compare man with the animal 
species somatically nearest him. For he has, even in the lowest races, 
passed through such a differentiation of his consciousness, that is, of 
his intellect, that between him and the most highly developed animal 
world there exists an unbridgeable chasm. Man has been differen 
tiated from the animal world through certain capabilities. ‘Therefore 
the social differentiation of men happens in great part in the territory 
of interests which stand in a very mediate, even if fundamental, con- 
nection with physiological interest. ‘The social activities of animals, on 
the other hand, rest merely upon immediately operating physiological 
impulses. ‘To this circumstance is to be ascribed also the fact that the 
differentiation of human communities is not merely the resultant of 
active physiological interests. Already to individual interests belong 
thought-associations, built upon ideas, whereby man subjects his choice 
of comrades to cautious, or at least instinctive, reflections. In so far 
as such spring merely from individual interest, they lead the man back 
to the demands of his physiological interest. He who belongs to his 
social group only conditionally and unreliably becomes an egoist. 
But in so far as such reflections spring from the interest of the species, 
or finally from social interest, they guide the man to moral renuncia- 
tion of self, whereby he receives impetus to coérdinate or even subor- 
dinate his individual weal to that of his community. This is an 
evolutionary phenomenon, which points to the underlying principle of 
all creation. In the interest of the species is shown the effort of primi- 
tive force to resist the degeneration caused through differentiation 
and variation—a phenomenon which is determinative for the question 
as to the inheritance of acquired characteristics. The production of 
unifying mutual relationships manifests itself in the face of the indi- 
vidualistic atomizing impetus as indispensable for the natural develop- 
ment of society, just as the biological degenerations caused through 
variation are brought back to the normal of the species through the 
continuity of the germ plasm— unless compelling causes exist in the 
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conditions of life for that variation. The degenerations caused throug! 
individualization lead partly to voluntary, partly to forced, subordina 
tion of individuals in a social union. The more life incites individu 
interests, the more important is social constraint to limit the degenera- 
ting differentiation, in order not to endanger the species and its so« 
structures through war of all against all. Since, however, all interests 
are ever firmly anchored in the physiological interest, nature always 
brings back with its conditions of life all extravagances of individual 
and social development, whether they be the product of excessive dif- 
ferentiation or of inexpedient socialization, to the paths of social 
necessity founded in the needs of nourishment and propagation. The 
first sure concept which we have of the nature of our being is évteresi, 
and this is also the guiding principle in the biological as well as in the 
social process. Since inherent interest is modified in creatures through 
the change of life-conditions, the causes of social structures becoming 
differentiated are given. We must recognize clearly the fact that varia- 
tion of interests goes in advance of the phenomena of the social process ; 
just as the natural change of life-conditions goes in advance of this 
differentiation of interest. The cause of this differentiation lies in the 
needs of men, and that of change of life-conditions in universal, natural 
occurrences with their consequences for organic and social life. The 
innate and acquired interest is the source of all human needs, and, in 
its changeable manifold forms, the guiding motive of all movements in 
the biological, psychical, and social process of the individual and of 
humanity. ‘Interest,’ therefore, in positive philosophy takes the place 
of the contradictory concept ‘purpose,’ which gave the widest oppor- 
tunity for every erroneous presupposition and every vagueness concern - 
ing the relation of mind and nature. Indeed, the vanishing of this 
concept is alone a far-reaching step for the furtherance of metaphysical 
knowledge.” 

The fourth division is entitled: “The Social Process of the Human 
Race.”’ It discusses successively: (1) “ Primitive Social Structures ;”’ 
(2) “The Evolution of Higher Social Structures,” which through a 
blending of militant with industrial tribes is claimed to have pro- 
duced the state and the people (das Volk); (3) “Social Differentiation 
within the State,”’ which, according to Ratzenhofer’s view, produced 
the nation (die Nation); (4) “Social Differentiation of the Sphere of 
Civilization” (udturkreis); (5) “The Extension of a Dominating 
Social Process over Humanity” (commerce, colonization, migration, 
etc.). All these chapters contain thoughts which are worth reading, but 
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which for a later “doctrinal structure of sociology’’ will scarcely be 
authoritative. However, we would not fail to bring to notice two single 
conceptions, with one of which we disagree, with the other we agree. 
[ refer to Ratzenhofer’s “ nation” and “sphere of civilization.” Con- 
cerning the origin of the nation, Ratzenhofer’s opinion is: “While a 


people, conceived as a mass of subjecting and subjected tribes, is effec- 


tuating differentiation, the blending of tribal oppositions advances, and 
there is developed an organization of guiding, operating, and adminis- 
tered social structures, which finally, despite inner struggles, become a 
social unity called a nation. The nation is the completion of the pro- 
cess which was introduced through the founding of the conquering 
state.’ That is not the whole truth, however, about the origin and 
nature of the “nation.” On the other hand, noteworthy suggestions 
are found in Ratzenhofer’s chapter on the “Sphere of Civilization” 
(Kulturkreis) as the “ territory of codperative social evolution.” Polit- 
ical science, perhaps, has occasion to consider more important than 
hitherto Ratzenhofer’s “‘sphere of civilization’’ as the material foun- 
dation of consonant and dissonant political organization. Ratzenhofer 
remarks: “All the phenomena of interest, which with differentiation 
become effective within the state, spread beyond the state to seek 
within kindred civilization support and satisfaction. On this account 
many social structures will have adherents also beyond the limits of 
the state, and there will result, notwithstanding the state, a social differ- 
entiation of the sphere of civilization. ‘The social differentiation of 
the sphere of civilization has always been dangerous to the state as an 
organization of power. It dissolves the inner necessity of its exclusive- 
ness, and points through social relations to the widening of political 
barriers and relations of authority. Even if the instinct of conquest 
was generally the visible motive for widening the domain of the state 
and for creating great empires, nevertheless the fact of a homogeneous 
civilization, and even more the fact of social relationships with outside 
territories, has been the inner cause of the expansion of state domain. 
To this effort is to be ascribed the fact that a state should attain the 
leadership inside a sphere of civilization, through political superiority - 

as Athens or Sparta in the Greek sphere of civilization — or that a state 
should extend its sovereignty over the whole respective sphere of civili- 
zation—as Rome, the Frankish empire, or the empire of the Caliphs. 
In order to escape the menace of peoples of kindred civilization, states 
have endeavored to shut off also socially their political individuality, 
or at least to prevent the loosening of their social condition through 
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the spread of social relationships with foreign countries, which devel, 
all too easily into political intermingling. 
The fifth division is entitled: ‘The Fundamental Doctrines 


Sociology.” It discusses successively: (1) “ Individualization and 
Socialization”’ (authority and partisanship, order and freedom); (2) 
“Social Differentiation and the Leading Principle in the Social Pr 
cess ; (3) “Social Individualities”’ (forms of association); (4) “Th 
Conditional Tendency to Perfection in the Social Process ;” (5) “Thy 


” 


Fundamental Phenomena of the Social Process.” As such are treated 
nutrition and reproduction ; the act of perfecting ( Vervol/kommung | 
variation ; the struggle for existence ; absolute hostility; differentia 
tion ; the relation of authority ; individualization and socialization 
variation of interests ; association ; social necessity ; the state, societ 
\t the conclusion of this division an epitome of Ratzenhofer’s sociolog 
in eighteen propositions is given upon seven pages (pp. 244-5 
In this appears, with the concluding thesis, a second state, the later stat 
of equality(Gleichheitsstaat), in opposition to Ratzenhofer’s above empha 
sized state of inequality. ‘‘In proportion as the civilized state takes the 
place of the conquering state, the differences in the satisfaction of interest 
among individual men are again equalized. ‘The political, social, and 
economic inequality among men is transformed to the equality in par 
ticipation of enjoyment which exists in primitive social conditions. 
The all-sided socialization of humanity complicates social structures, 
but it approaches to harmony of interest, through a growing perfection 
of the social organization, without, however, being able, with the exist 
ing diversity of life-conditions, to remove all motives for social conflict. 
The social order is an organization of the struggle for existence for the 
purpose of assured nutrition and propagation of healthy generations. 
It is therefore justifiable to assume, as the concluding stage of social 
evolution, a condition in which, despite manifoldness of professional 
individualities, a cultural, political, and social equality of men appears 
under the guidance of individuals who are intellectually and morally 
most perfect. Under this domination of moral and intellectual 
authority, social evolution, without degeneration of innate and acquired 
interests, would, perhaps, be possible ; but this equality would remain 
immeasurably modified through the inequality and change of life- 
conditions.” 
The sixth division treats of ‘The Social Forces” in four subdivi- 

sions : (1) “Social Impulses,” (2) “ Individual Will,” (3) “The Devel- 
opment of Individual Will,” (4) “The Social Will.” The seventh 
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division, finally, discusses in detail (1) “The Activity of the Individual 
Will in Itself” (av sich) (the problem of the freedom of the will herein 
discussed); (2) ‘The Activity of the Social Will in Itself and in Its 
Relation to the Individual Will,’ (3) ““The Modalities of the Evolu 
tion of the Will,” (4) “The Principal Phenomena of Human Evolution 
which Comprehend all Manifestations of the Will” (culture, politics, 
civilization). The general value of these last divisions consists in the 
counter-application (Rickanwendung) of sociology to psychology, 
ethics, and xsthetics. Especially are the discussions of “social regen- 
eration” (upon the basis of Weismann’s theory of heredity) of great 
interest (pp. 271-84). 

The whole work closes with the propositions: “The theological 
phase of intellectual evolution socialized society upon the basis of an 
absolute subjection of the individual. The metaphysical phase raised 
the individual at the expense of his necessary socialization. On the 
other hand, it devolves upon the positivistic phase to obtain again the full 


significance of socialization, in order that individuals may be able to 


perfect themselves physically, intellectually, and morally. Theological 


knowledge started from God and ended in uncertainty or in doubt. 
Metaphysical knowledge started from belief in the infallibility of our 
reason and ended with pessimism and materialism. Positivistic know]- 
edge starts from the natural facts of our ethically demonstrable evolu- 
tion, and ends with the certainty of our perfection in the system of 
mutual dependence of all things, which points the way to rise inwardly 


to a belief in God.” 
Dr. A. SCHAFFLE. 


Elements of Sociology. (A Text-Book for Colleges and Schools.) 
By F. H. Gippines, M.A., Pxu.D., Professor of Sociology in 
Columbia University. The Macmillan Co., 1898. Pp. x 4 
353. $1.10. 


WuHaTEVER the sociologists may think of Professor Giddings’ view- 
point or method or conclusions, they cannot afford to neglect any- 
thing that he writes. They are alike following the true, even if vague, 
instinct that the rest of social science fails to provide sufficiently for 
investigation of all the relations which must be explained before the 
conditions of the conduct of life can be completely understood. 
If others are closer than Professor Giddings to adequate perception 
of what sociology involves, none deserve more generous recogni- 
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tion for helping to spread the conviction that it has a province, and 
none are working more earnestly to discover and define that province. 
While I am obliged to differ with him fundamentally, I cannot guard 
myself too carefully against seeming to imply that it is easy to dem- 
onstrate a better way. Whatever he publishes contains evidence of 
wide information, of force and massiveness of thought, of independ- 
ence and vigor of judgment, which entitle him to the most respectful 


hearing. His conception of sociology, however, seems to make it 
responsible for wider and deeper wisdom about society than available 
knowledge can at present authorize. To justify its existence, so 
ology is accordingly called upon for deliverances far in excess of 
visible scientific sanction. To one who holds, in contrast with Pro- 


fessor Giddings, that sociology is today less a scheme of knowledge than 
a_scheme of problems, these deliverances necessarily seem premature. 
They compromise sociology in the eyes of men who respect the 


proprieties of science in other departments. They place it outside 
the scientific pale, in a series with astrology and alchemy and phre- 
nology. 

Sociology is an empty pretense if it in any way sets up a rivalry or 
competition with any other division of human knowledge. Sociology 
has no reason for existence except as a complementary division of 
knowledge about humanity. Sociology cannot be extemporized. It 
cannot be created in isolation from the researches that are prying into 
the elements of human conduct. It cannot be respectable if it under 
takes to dogmatize about the constitution, processes, and results of 
human conduct ahead of authentic results from scientific research. 

The present book is written for use in schools and colleges. To 
those who are familiar with Professor Giddings’ previous work it goes 
without saying that the thought is presented with rare skill. The 2 
doctrines could scarcely be rendered in more appropriate and per 9 
suasive manner in text-book form. If Professor Giddings is right 
that the contents of the book are sanctioned by the present state 
of science, and if he is right that these phases of doctrine about 
society are good for college undergraduates, and even younger pupils, 
the author is certainly to be congratulated upon having organized c 
a most attractive body of instruction, and pupils might be assured 
that they would look in vain for stronger guidance through the difh- 
culties of this type of social philosophy. Without claiming any other 
sanction for my dissent than the authority of facts open to all, which 
must at last reconcile differences of opinion, I venture to express a 
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very decided judgment in the negative upon both points. While I 
can offer no important suggestions toward the improvement of the 
book for its purpose, if its doctrine is scientifically tenable, and if it 
belongs in the undergraduate stage of study, my belief is very firm 
that neither supposition is correct. Inthe author’s judgment it would 
be wise to devote a large part of the time available for the social sciences 
to study under guidance of this text-book (p. vi). My dissent from 
this judgment is a consequence of my belief that the subjects to which 
the book is devoted are not yet under controi of the human mind as 
ascertained knowledge. The contents of the book are, therefore, 
hypotheses in didactic form. 

So long as any subject-matter is in the hypothetical stage, it is 
bad pedagogy to give it dogmatic expression in the undergraduate 
course. Professor Giddings has given to his doctrine as authoritative 


expression as though it had passed out of the region of uncertainty, 


and had established itself as unquestionable reality. This is simply 
not the case. The subject-matter is for that reason not suitable, 
in this.form at least, for the undergraduate curriculum. As between 
this book and courses appropriate to undergraduate stages of maturity 
in anthropology, ethnology, history, economics, civics, psychology, 
logic, and ethics, I would go beyond Professor Patten’s somewhat 
startling statement before the American Economic Association several 
years ago: “No sociologist ought to be admitted to any college 
faculty without the consent of the economists.’’ I would amend by 
substituting for “the economists” “all the members of the faculty who 
believe that there is such a thing as a rational correlation of sciences 


and a necessary integrity of science.” Sociology has no competence to 
speak in advance of these sciences, except as to the forms of knowledge 
about society. It were vastly better for teachers with the sociological 
point of view to fill up the undergraduate time with either or all of the 
studies named, than for anyone, under supposed license of sociology, 
to lead undergraduates into such a very largely speculative “study of 
as this book contains. The 


” 


the nature and laws of human society 
form in which theorizing about society is put in this book must inevita- 
bly tend to create in the minds of immature students the impression 
that there is a sociological system of doctrine about “the nature and 
laws of human society,” not composed out of the specific truths dis- 
covered by ethnology and history and comparative politics and psy- 
chology, but outside of, in addition to, and partly in antithesis with, 
the concrete or less generalized truths ascertained by these sciences. 
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Rather than leave that impression, exclude “sociology” from unde: 
graduate curricula altogether. Students will get a more sane view 
human relationships as a whole from wise instruction in the spec 
social sciences than from unauthorized generalization under the tit 
Soc iology. 

in other words, the book contains nothing which deserves 
be accepted as established truth, that might not be better presented 
to undergraduates in courses upon the special branch of social scien: 
to which it primarily belongs. The book contains, and is controll: 
by, a speculative element which would make it more difficult th 
ever for tae rest of the college course to develop power of co: 
relating truth in a consistent and balanced system corresponding 
with reality. There is no sociology yet which can speak with authorit 
upon the whole range of subjects that the book covers. It is vast 
better for undergraduates to study where the ground is more secure, 
than to learn a system of doctrine about so many things that nobody 
knows. Some parts of sociology may be taught to undergraduates 
in such a way as to reinforce and be reinforced by everything els 
taught in college. The subject ought never to be introduced in co! 
leges if it must be presented as ideology, not coherent with knowledg: 
ascertained by other branches of research. 

It would obviously be unfair to require of a text-book the proofs 
and the elaborations that would be demanded in a complete treatise 
lhe remarks that follow have reference less to the elementary form of 
the theory and method than to the more complete system which this 
form necessarily suggests to Professor Giddings’ fellow-workers. 

The table of contents indicates Professor Giddings’ view of the 
scope of sociology more conclusively than any formula could define 
it. ‘The titles of chapters are as follows: I, ‘ Population and Society;” 
“Where Aggregations of People are Formed ;”’ III, “How Aggre 
ations of People are Formed;” IV, “The Composition and the 
Inity of a Social Population ;” V, “The Practical Activities of Socii ;’ 
VI. Socialization ;” VII, “‘Codperation ;” VIII, “Social Pleasure ;’ 
1X. “The Social Nature;” X, “The Classes of Socii;” XI, “The 
Preéminent Social Class ;”’ XII, “The Social Mind: Modes of Like- 
mindedness ;” XIII, “Sympathetic Like-mindedness and Impulsive 
Social Actions;”» XIV, “ Formal Like-mindedness: Tradition and 
Conformity ;” XV, “ Rational Like-mindedness: Public Opinion and 
Social Values; XVI, “Social Organization ;” XVII, “Component 
Societies XVIII, ‘Constituent Societies;’”” XIX, ‘The Character 
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and Efficiency of Organization ;"" XX,“ The Early History of Soci 
ety;” XXI, “Tribal Society ;” XXII, “Civilization ;” XXIII, “ Prog- 
ress ;” XXIV, “ Democracy ;”” XXV, “The Theory of Society.” 

I share Professor Giddings’ belief that sociology is destined to have 
something to say, and something worth saying, about the whole range 
of subjects above indicated. At present, however, the sociologist who 
claims to speak as a specialist upon all that is here involved must 


choose between two decidedly different alternatives. He must either 


pose as the high priest of a very naive opinionolatry, or he must con- 


sent to speak cautiously, tentatively, and for the most part formally 
about relations which, in the greater number of instances, cannot be 
generalized with authority until special investigators have put much 
more information at the disposal of the generalizer than anybody pos- 
sesses today. 

The book before us shows distinctly what that “subjective inter 
pretation,” of which so much was said in the Principles of Sociology,’ 
amounts to in practice. Judged by its works, it may be called impres 
sionistic conceptualism. The thing which we want philosophy to 
furnish is a report of reality that might be called odjectivistic con- 
cepiualism. The difference between the two is measured by the differ- 
ent ratios in which the personal equation of the formulator enters into 
his report of the object. The worth or worthlessness of a conception 
depends upon whether it reproduces the actual properties of the object 
or forces into the object accidental peculiarities of the subject. The 
most ardent adherent of the Berkeleyan idealism would hardly main- 
tain that the doctrine authorizes the individual consciousness to pre- 
scribe to all consciousnesses the form and content of mental images. 
Chere is no more sanction in pure idealism than in gross materialism 
for an infallible individual subjectivity. 

Entirely apart, therefore, from the question of content, the form of 
Professor Giddings’ doctrine is not the scientific form, and it is, there- 
fore, not in place as an introduction to study of real things. In con- 
trast with the sort of study of society which students, young and old, 
need most to pursue, Professor Giddings’ method may be compared 
with that of Dr. Mulford in Zhe Maton, as contrasted with Professor 
Woodrow Wilson’s method in Zhe State. Each book displays genius 
of a high order. Each, doubtless, has a mission. For a beginner in 
political science, Professor Giddings should in consistency prefer Mul- 
ford, while all but a small minority of political scientists would prefer 

"Principles of Sociology, pp. 10, 22, 36, etc. 
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Wilson. For scientific purposes, the difference is like that between 
one of Turner’s suggestions on canvas of a stormy day on the Engli 
coast and an admiralty chart of the same spot. In the National Gal. 
lery the impressionist’s work would be most admired. In the whe 
house of the skipper feeling his way into port the work of the real 
and the literalist would be of most use. 

Professor Giddings does not make his readers confront the thir 
that is, but he shows very early that his doctrines deal with somethi: 
possibly quite different, viz., those impressions and conceptions wh 
things, or their symbols, have deposited in his mind. He imagi 
that he is describing when he is only interpreting in advance of descri; 
tion. What he believes to be objectivity of the most penetrating order 
is extremely defective objectivity. It promotes a factor of reality to 
supremacy, if not to monopoly, in the object characterized. For 
instance, he does not show his readers how to find out for themsely: 
what “society” is. Instead of that he asks us to think about societ 
in terms of an abstracted phase of societary reality, thus: “Societ 
then, as a mode of activity of intelligent individuals is the cultivatior 
of acquaintance and like-mindedness”’ (p.5); and again: “A society 


is a number of like-minded individuais —socii— who know and en 
their like mindedness, and are therefore able to work together for com 
mon ends” (p. 6). These definitions compel us either to rule out of 
consideration many, and perhaps all, of the associations of peopl 
which would best reward study, or to credit them in advance by defi 
nition with a character which is certainly not correctly expressed 
these formulas. No fairand natural interpretation of these definition: 
could be made to admit the following into the category “‘societies”’ 
the English during the Wars of the Roses; the Germans during the 
Thirty Years’ War; the Italians from Odoacer to Garibaldi; the 
French most of the time from Philip I to President Faure; the Ameri 
cans from Jamestown and Plymouth to the Cuban war. 

If we could agree in advance that any selected national, not to say 
international, groups are “societies,”’ it would be play for a student 
of history to make out from the evidence a strong case for the gener 
alization: “A society is a number of wvlike-minded individuals who 
know and enjoy their unlike-mindedness.”” Nobody would concede 
that this thesis tells the whole story, but it formulates so important an 
element in the case that no one not mortgaged to a prejudice would be 
satisfied with Professor Giddings’ thesis after considering other aspects 


of the facts. 
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Professor Giddings would say that the traits of recognized likeness 
are so fundamental that they include all the accidents of opposition. 
rhis is not true, however, when stated in terms of consciousness. It 
is true if stated in terms of attributes the most decisive of which are 


not conscious at all. They are rather common susceptibilities, and 


consequently common relationships to certain telic economies. The 


author seems to encounter this fact at times, and he varies his formula 
accordingly." An ingenious conceptualist may plausibly interpret like 
irritability as “‘like-mindedness.” This interpretation can stand, how- 
ever, only as an impressionist’s representation, not as a realist’s report 
of reality. 

My meaning will be evident, then, when I say that the first fifteen 
chapters of the book contain Professor Giddings’ account of what he 
finds when he consults his own consciousness as to the traits which 
society would exhibit if it conducted itself in accordance with his con- 
ceptions. I do not mean to imply that he thinks the social reality 
incorrectly at all points, by any means. I mean to say that his render- 
ing is somewhat analogous with a photograph of an engraving from a 
portrait. Neither that nor a photograph from nature is perfect, but we 
have no Goubt, on general principles, which is likely to be the closest 
likeness. Chaps. XVI-XXII, inclusive, traverse much of the same 
ground that is covered by the previous chapters. They seem, however, 
to have been written from a more objective standpoint. ‘They try to 
give an account of the structure and partially of the development of 
actual primitive society, in accordance with the conceptions of society 
worked out in the previous division. The remaining chapters, on 
“ Progress,” “ Democracy,” and “ The Theory of Society,”’ are concep- 
tual again rather than objective. 

Along with surrender to this subjectivistic conceptualism Profes- 
sor Giddings’ method is seduced by his unquestioning faith in the 
finality of phrases as an equivalent for scientific discovery. It leads 
him to overestimate what he has accomplished, when he has merely 
grouped a lot of familiar things and put a label of his own on them, 
even though this label takes the place of more specific and scientific 
designations and classifications. ‘To illustrate, we may take the schedule 
in chap. V of “the simple modes of all the practical activities known 
to a population.” These are said to be (1) “ appreciation,” (2) “ utili- 
zation,” (3) “characterization,” and (4) “socialization.” Nothing 
indicates that Professor Giddings is conscious of any anomaly in making 

"E. g..on p. 82. Further reference to this passage follows on p. 552. 
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(4) codrdinate with the other three, as a simple process proceedin, 
from the individual alone. But passing this, and referring to t 
‘complex activities’’ in the same chapter, we find that the author | 
created an order of sequence in the development of social activiti: 
which bids defiance to facts in most wholesale fashion. The alleged 
order of activities is (1) economic, (2) legal, (3) political, (4)-—* whic 
presupposes all the others that have been described” — “ cultural ” (; 
+5). Whether the four categories are the most discriminating in t] 
connection is a question by itself. That there is any such lineal wu: 
formity as Professor Giddings asserts in the emergence of these act 
ities is contrary to all the evidence. 

But the fatality of phrases appears when the attempt is made a few 
pages later (45-7) to use the first four categories as clues to “ motives 
of activity.” The author could hardly have gone about the work mor 
sagaciously, if he had been deliberately bent upon creating such conf 
sion in students’ minds that they could never again use any of the 
psychological analyses which have organized this chaos into approx 
mate order. I do not recall a more fantastic substitution of phrases for 
precision than in the next following passage (pp. 47-52) on “Th: 
Methods of Activity.” The arbitrary use of the terms “attack” and 
‘impression’ betrays an irresponsibility to accredited usage which 
neither serviceable nor excusable. I have seldom experienced a more 
definite shock than when J turned the leaf and read, at the top of p. 50, 
that ‘‘all these methods .. . . are so many modes of one universal 
method .... called comflict’’! If Professor Giddings had pro 
mulgated a theory of optics in terms of the thesis, “all optical phe- 
nomena are consequences of aparticular physical property, viz., wAzte;”’ 
and if in an elementary text-book he had concluded his analysis of 
optical phenomena with the assertion, “all these methods of action are 
so many modes of one universal method, viz., 6/ack,” he could not have 
been more mystifying than in his manipulation of phrases to make 
“consciousness of kind” as the principle fit with “conflict” as the 
method of all social activities. 

Other illustrations of the same futility of phrases are apparent in 
the whole discussion of the “unit of investigation” (pp. 9-11). It isa 
profitless magnification of the commonplace. Of course we are deal- 
ing with “human individuals in conscious combination.” At least 


they are conscious, though not necessarily conscious that they are in 


combination. It may impress some imaginations as a very consider- 
able advance in knowledge to be able to vary the verbal symbol for 
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these familiar individuals, and to call them “the units of investiga- 
tion” or “socii.”” To others it is nothing but very wasteful marking 
time. When we call John Smith a socius,he remains the same John 
Smith. When he enlists in the army, and tires of camp life, and fights 


with Tom Brown, and we call it “‘consciousness of kind,” instead of 
conquering new territory for science, we are simply betaking ourselves 


to pitiful logomachy in default of science. 
The speculative temper is so dominant in Professor Giddings’ work 
that there are few important passages in the book which critical readers 


will accept without challenge. In many of these cases, to be sure, the 


author may prove to be right, or nearer right than his critics, but he 
will have some very difficult tasks to sustain himself in his positions. 
For instance, the chapter on “ Coéperation”’ (p. 76) fortifies very 
precise dogma with very inexact dialectics. Instead of examining the 
different discoverable genera and species of codperation, and generaliz 
ing their conditions and characteristics, the author incontinently con- 


ceptualizes it, and then offers explanations for the alleged traits. Thus: 
“Nearly every kind of activity in society is a form of coéperation”’ 
“Coéperation can be established only in a population which 
There must be a consciousness of 


or, if these fail, where the 


(p- 70). 
in a measure has become socialized. 
kind, communication, habits of imitation ; 
population contains elements not yet assimilated and too unlike for har 

monious combination, there must at least be an established toleration”’ 
(p. 77). Professor Giddings does not realize that his own qualification 
in this last clause makes his use of his conception fallacious. But 
he continues: “Obviously there can be no coéperation unless there is 
among the individuals who are to combine their efforts a common 
interest in some object or end which they wish to attain.” The truth 
of this proposition depends, of course, upon previous agreement about 
the content of the concept “codperation.” I have no desire to quib- 
ble about terms, but the fact is that people who have had a very small 
modicum of common interest, and would not have understood it 
if they were told that they were working to a common end, have 
been coworkers toward a common achievement. They have been 
enticed by certain interests which appealed to them in severalty or in 
minor groups, while the accomplishment of their discrete purposes 
tended, without their thought or ken, to bring about a composite result. 
Much more of this than the chapter allows has occupied human his- 
tory. Accordingly it is not difficult to see that an inductive study of 
‘mutual aid” would have to begin far back of Professor Giddings’ 
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starting-point. It would soon sweep aside his dogmas about “cor 
sciousness of kind.”’ It would generalize codrdinations rather t} 
arbitrarily conceived codperation. 

In the same chapter that versatile factor ‘consciousness of kind 
appears as “‘ similar response to the same stimulus” and “ perception by 
each that all have the same interest” (p. 78). But amoment later (p. 82) 
there is another lightning change, and “like-mindedness”’ or ‘con 
sciousness of kind”’ reduces itself to its lowest terms, viz., ‘‘ responsiv: 
ness of the like nervous organizations of the codperating animals or me! 
to the same stimulus.”’ If Professor Giddings means by this formul 
what it means to the physiologist, he has no right to insist that it 
identical with any formula whatever in which consciousness is a tern 
In the examples that follow, however, it appears more plainly than eve: 
that ‘‘consciousness of kind,” which Professor Baldwin has referred t 
as “the climax of descriptive vagueness,’”* is merely a prospector 
claim to anything that may hereafter be discovered in the unexplored 
territory to which it asserts a title.’ 

But there is another element in the book, of which a very different 
estimate is necessary. It is not so matured as to be suitable for use wit! 
undergraduates, but it suggests abundant problems for the research 
work of older students. It becomes prominent from the eighth chap 
ter, where there is a beginning of analytical examination of concrete 
phenomena. It is never free from the glossing conceptualism above 
described, but it may well provoke to further analysis, and exclusion 
of the unwarranted assumptions. Beyond this incipient description 
there is a series of formulations,’ which I frankly admire, although I am 
more than doubtful about their content. As mere speculations they are 
brilliant. If-they are actual generalizations of pertinent data, they ar 
masterly in form, whether they will stand the test of larger induction or 
not. In these formulas Professor Giddings boldly but correctly illustrates 
the order of generality to which sociologists aspire to carry knowledge 
of society. In order to establish generalizations of that order, however, 
we must win the codperation of the historians. They, with the eth 
nologists, must gather and arrange suitable data for generalization 
We are but little better furnished with competent evidence as yet than 
most of the philosophers of history have been. However brilliant our 
hypotheses, therefore, they must remain under suspicion until they can 

' Social and Ethical Interpretations, p. 483. 


? This is most curiously confirmed by the assertion (p. 341) that “the law of least 


effort’ merely furnishes terms for “ ultimate explanation " of consciousness of kind! 


Pp. 137, 139, 140, 154, 168, 171, 192, 215, 219, 221, 230. 
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» inductively verified. Professor Giddings’ formulas might well serve 
as theorems for doctors’ dissertations. 

The faults of method which make Professor Giddings’ system so 
assailable are, therefore, the weaknesses of astrong thinker. Being so 
fast in a race, he will not drag the plow. The consequences may be 
emphasized in one more radical criticism of his work. 

rhe “note to reviewer” sent by the publishers calls special atten 
tion to the last half of the last chapter, among other passages. It is 
‘believed to be a new contribution to psychology, no less than to 
sociology.” In the proposition, “the ultimate psychologcial motive is the 
persistent desire of consciousness to be clear and painless, and, if possi 
ble, pleasurable” (340), I find nothing that Patten and Ward have 
left unsaid, and I wonder that the chapter makes no specific reference 
to their discussions of the “ pain and pleasure economy.” More signifi 
cant, however, is the treatment of *‘ ejective interpretation”’ (pp. 341-3). 
! will not try to speak for Professor Baldwin, but it is not difficult to 

magine what his estimate will be of a “contribution to psychology”’ 
which consists of applying a slightly varied phrase to one of his per 
ceptions isolated from its counterpoising perceptions. ‘The “ ejective 
stage,’’ according to Baldwin, is only one side of the “dialectic of per- 
sonal growth” (Mental Development, pp. 8-9). Professor Giddings 
seems to imply that “ ejective interpretation” is not merely one factor in 
“the give-and-take between the individual and his fellows” (Baldwin), 
but that interpretation of one’s fellows and of the social whole in terms 
of the interpreter’s inner self is standard and authoritative. Here 
seems to be an avowal of methodological principle which I have sup- 
posed Professor Giddings to follow unintentionally. If he actually 
means to assert a right to make his own consciousness the scientific 
measure of objective reality, he virtually declares that to be the primary 
methodological virtue which I have heretofore assumed to be an unac- 


knowledged and unconscious vice. The trouble with “ ejective inter- 


pretation,” as a scientific norm, is that in our interpretation of 


ourselves we are prone to set a value on ourselves which at once disar- 
ranges objective valuation. Just before Dewey appeared at Manila 
Admiral Montojo issued to his command a memorable specimen of 
interpretation in this form. It was an appraisal of American character. 
It was “subjective” and “ejective,” but it promoted the gaiety of 
nations because it was defectively objective. In other words, the 
Spanish admiral thought, but he did not know. ‘The subjective pro- 
cess in science may be likened to the physical process of adjust- 
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ing a field glass when examining a distant object. The obs 
may first place the big end of the instrument to his eye, wit 
result that he dwarfs the object. After reversing the instrun 
further adjustment is necessary to make the focus exact. Th¢ 
which for this purpose is analogous with subjectivity, is the mediu 
interpretation of course, but the object is the fixed quantity, and 
last analysis it is the object, not the eye, which determines the cor 
ness of the report. Science is not made by subjectivity. Scien 
the output of subjectivity applying itself to the objective and cor: 
ing itself by progressive apprehension of the objective. If we att 

to make a science upon the contrary hypothesis, it reports reality, 1 
in terms of itself, but in the form and moving imposed upon it 
our subjectivity. It would require the courage of one’s convict 
thus to propose oneself as the norm of all external reality. It is 
late in the history of science, however, for even such self-confidence 
be taken at its own appraisal by cautious seekers after knowled; 
Science is interpretation of reality by itself, not by that fraction 
reality which comes to consciousness in myself. 

Sociology has nothing to gain, but everything to lose, by ignorir 
the conclusions of the centuries about the limitations and restraint 
which must be enforced upon speculation, if it is to be kept serviceab 
Speculation does not alter its character when we entitle it “subjectis 
interpretation or “ ejective interpretation.” It is the same anticip 
tory surmising, which may or may not prove to be in accordance wit 
the facts. It should be added that many of Professor Giddings’ prop 
sitions doubtless appear more dogmatic in cold type than they would 
seem in connection with his verbal explanations. Ido not wish t 
exaggerate that element in his method, nor to depreciate the helpful 
ness of his fertility in speculation. My main contentions are, first, that 
the larger generalizations of sociology are not yet ripe for under 
graduate consumption ; second, that among investigators in sociology 
speculation should be welcome as a handmaid, but intolerable as a 


dictator. ALBION W. SMALL. 


The Psychology of Peoples. \ts Influence on Their Evolution. By 
GusTAvE Le Bon. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1898. 

Pp. xx + 236. 
Tuis translation of Le Bon’s Lots psychologiques de l’évolution des 
peuples (Paris, 1895) forms a sort of companion volume to the same 
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yriter’s Psychologie des foules (Paris, 1896), which a year or so ago 
ppeared in English under the title of Zhe Crowd. M. Le Bon may 


described as an intellectual kodak fiend. His books are filled with 


ypshots at truth, interesting in themselves, but sadly unconnected, 


1 out of focus. The volume under consideration purports to be 

rely a summary of conclusions reached in rather exhaustive special 
tudies. It would be unfair, therefore, to criticise too harshly the 
rently unsupported dogmatism and finality of judgment which 


1) 


rvade the book. 
rhe argument is briefly this: Each people has a soul, not a mys 
cal entity, but a community of sentiments and beliefs which are 
nsmitted by physical and social heredity. These elements, pre 
lominantly emotional, constitute the popular character, which deter 
iines its political institutions, its arts, its religion. ‘The intellectual 
fe of a people is to be distinguished from its character. ‘The former 
s easily modified ; the latter relatively permanent. Indeed, the most 
king thing about a psychological race is its fixity of character, 
vhich remains practically unchanged beneath what seem to be radical 
modifications of thought, dress, manners, speech, art forms, etc. _ Intel- 
ectual changes are, however, very gradually transformed into emo 
tional beliefs, which thus slowly become a part of a people’s character. 
Phere is progress in spite of apparent fixity, but this advance is only 
chieved by gradual accumulations of minute changes. The decadence 
ef a people is due, not to loss of intellectual power, but to a disaggre- 

ration of collective character. 

It is further asserted that races may be profitably classified only by 

psychological character, ¢. ¢., into (1) the primitive, (2) the 
inferior, (3) the average, (4) the superior. The delightful relativity of 
these categories is obvious. Again, the superiority of a rgce depends 
ess upon the average it attains than upon the wideness of variation 
of individuals within it. The progressive races, therefore, are not 
ipproaching a Utopian equality, but are being constantly differentiated, 
ind throughout the book M. Le Bon shows the antipathy to demo- 
cratic institutions and the dread of socialism which are so con- 
spicuous in Zhe Crowd. 

It may be said that this little work recasts into a sort of coherent 
system a great many opinions which have become commonplaces with 
philosophical students of history and politics. It says, cleverly 
enough, that governmental institutions are effects rather than causes ; 
hat prejudices and emotional beliefs are more potent than rational 
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arguments ; that institutions cannot be transplanted from one p 
to another without undergoing radical changes. All these and 
other things are restated in a somewhat new terminology, which 
them, perhaps, a touch of novelty, but they are interspersed wit 
many unwarranted generalizations that the book, as a whole, m 
the impression of a brilliant, daring, but largely doctrinair: 
untrustworthy body of personal dicta. Yet, in spite of all thi 
Bon deserves the credit of having indicated problems and outlin 
system ; a service which social psychologists will willingly recogni 
valuable. The translation is anonymous, and apparently the work 
a “hack.” To say nothing of awkward English, misplaced cla 
and the like, one or two inexcusable blunders may be noted. 
American “War of Succession” (p. xvi) (orig. sécesston) is, per} 


not so surprising from an English translator—the work was evids 


done in London—but what can we say for this sentence (p. 195) 


a few Arab tribes, unified by the thought of Mahomet, « 


quered in a few years nations who tgnored their very names... .” (01 


“qui ignoraient jusqu’a leurs noms’) ? 
GEORGE E. VINCENT1 


The Criminal Insane in the United States and in Foreign Countiics. 
Report by S. J. BAakrows. Washington, 1898. 

His Senate document has been prepared by one of the most « 
petent men in the nation. It deserves the careful attention of all wh 
are interested in humane treatment of irresponsible persons, and 
the protection of society against those who are dangerous. This work 
should quicken the movement to provide in all states special asylum: 
for criminals of unsound mind. It is a wrong to the ordinary insan« 


to compel them to associate with lawbreakers in the state hospitals. 
C. 
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Agricultural Occupation for Convicts in Austria and Germany. (A/aéter 
Gefangnisskunde, 32. Band, 3. u. 4. Heft, 1898. Article by ANTON MARCOVICH, 
{ director of the prison in Marburg a. D. (Austria) a is 
tial factors of education in the correctional process. he vict should work in 
r that he may not forget the art he has learned in freedom, that he may form better 
its of continuous industry, and that he may not by idleness during the period of 
hment become a spiritual and physi cripple 


one of the most 


Chere are many difficulties in the way of the ordinary prison industries. In some 


es convicts are employed with work which has no educational value to them, and 


h produces very little toward their support. lailoring, shoemaking, cabinet work, 


csmithing, are about the only industries which can be carried on with prot 


, and 
e, owing to the danger of competition with outside shops, are confined to the nar 
w field of production for public institutions. Other occupations, such as envelope 

paper-bag making, picking wool and horse hair, spinning, and weaving are 
ther remunerative nor instructive, but merely serve to keep men busy. 
More than §0 per cent. of the prisoners are of the class of peasants and agricul 


laborers. To give them training in small crafts tends to add them to the misera 


te city proletariat, and to enfee ble them in body and mind. ‘These facts long since 


to experiments with agricultural labor for convicts. 


In all states there is much public work waiting to be done the control of 
eams, the making and repair of roads and streets, and drainage systems. It is 
lent that there would be great economic advantage in employing convict labor on 

ich useful tasks, if serious difficulties do not prevent. 

rhe first inquiry as to the effect of labor in the open country relates to health. 
this point the testimony of the medical officer of Marburg prison is explicit and 
le. 

The second inquiry relates to the economic results. The author is confident that 
r on public works, too costly to be carried on by ordinary taxation, has a tendency 


remove convict labor out of the sphere of competition with ordinary industry. 
The most serious question arises in connection with discipline. American stu 
ents and practical people will at once think of the lease system which was so severely 
ticised in the National Conference of Charities in 1883, and elsewhere. The author 
t this article declares that the men not only worked with vigor and efficiency, but that 
few escaped in eight vears there were only five cases at Marburg In one instance 
the detachment earned honor by assisting in rescuing lives and property in a confla- 
gration. During the years 1890-97 there were 1,983 convicts thus employed from 
Marburg, the number increasing from 62 to 454 per year; and from Wildbach 878 
persons. 
The conditions under which convict labor can safely and profitably be employed 
are such as the following: 
The work should be one requiring considerable time and force, and of large pub- 
utility. Contracts shouid be made with local governments providing for subsidy 
in local improvements on condition that convict labor should be used. The cost of 
support diminishes with numbers, and the product of labor increases; therefore at 
least thirty convicts should be worked in a group. The prisoners must be carefully 
selected; only those who have served for some time in solitary confinement, who have 
shown reliable qualities, and who are of rural origin and adapted to farm labor being 
chosen. The director of the prison must, in person or by a competent deputy, provide 
in advance for suitable quarters and food. 
The discipline must be firm and rigorous, as ina military camp. But with humane 
and steady management, bayonets and bullets are rarely required. 
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the Lichtenau prison, c 

able experience. He 

success Italy, ] 

rg, Insterburg, Diisseldorf, Aachen, 
lly mentioned He urges that the 


» food, the clothing, the disciplin 


soners worked for three 


ried in Amer 
led istrian and German 
} tr 1 or 


such experiments should be 
s given without editorial indorsement, a 
comment of Superintendent Brockw 


R. HENDERSON, 
with a 
ft itin your magazine wot ld it W irranted 


ign news as to the kind of attent hey are giving 
rison question ; but if the 1 n¢ ) le p iblication 


urticle is so intended, he an of empl 
ricultural occupations in this country should be prom 
advocacy of a false system of ison employment 
ips, to the progress of true prison science. 
make, that, if prisoners are to be so employed 
ve served their time (approacl 
I » reckless class, those iral 
nt, adapted to farm labor, should be chosen 
the utilizing of a very small percentage 


1 or public works employment. The 


suit in 


cultura 
to the corrigible class whose corrigibility carries with i i 

) fit them in the best possible way for earning, without painful effort, 

r proper 1 stence and enjoyments. Th last-mentioned { 
yyment, taken in connection with your plan of lecti ould leave 


for 


rers, plus any mechanics who might be properly and profitably employed in 
uction of public buildings. The really difficult problem of prisoners’ emp] 
the best engagement to be provided for the prisoners not proba 
)tible, for the period of the imprisonment, to confident preparation for legitim 
ry and law-abiding behavior after their release. ‘To employ such prisone1 
ultural work and on public works is, I believe, impracticable, that is to 
nsistent with the purpose for which the state restricts a man’s liberty for a per 
turns him out again. ‘The whole scheme of employing prisoners in large numbe1 


tl 


nly the prisoners who are be engaged in agricultural employment 


el 
t 


country, in the open, is wrong. In these northern states it will not prov 
] The experiment, at the northern prison of this state, of building roads w 
ts shows that the work performed by the prisoners could have been done by f 

r at-ordinary wages at less cost to the state than the actual cost of it as performe 


a 


soners. Such employment is also inconsistent with proper discipline. We car 
t hold to suitable strict discipline prisoners working in the field, without the barrie: 
reventing escapes and insurrections such as exist in a well-established prison estal 
shment. The experience of the whole world is that the convict gangs employed, a 
proposed, are centers of corruption, both of the prisoners themselves so employed 
ind that a similar influence is disseminated to the locaiity where they work by thei 
presence and behavior there. 

“It may be that where this experiment you refer to was tried, there were few 
scapes, but in this broad country of ours, without a national police, escapes or attempts 
to escape will be frequent under any supervision the state will pay for these gangs 
Frequent escapes would disintegrate the whole plan, and the necessary ‘casualties 
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Disarmament. 


the powers, 


t that in no addition 


suggestion t ‘ 
I la \ mment it has 


The major portion of 


nt existing armaments 

ved has been directed tow than toward tl 
1 

cal value of the sugyue itsell 

» leave to one side al 


msideration o 

e bearing of the circular up he tren 

imme of reform to which soci 

the abortive hope that governments which 
pitiful puppets, of a ruling class will meet 
National hatreds, quarrels, and bickerings ; 
ns these are essential to the maintenance by the ruling class of 
Phat it should joyfully gather about the altar of universal concord is not 

» unhealthfully 


immediate as to be 


alism stand 


ot power 


lay. 
ng 
to how 


the possibilities of a future so 
is wasting little time in pink-hued day-dreams as 
shall have had time to favor 


ting. The socialist 
tty things will be in a few weeks when the powe 
ly consider the Czar’s proposal. In a Europe of iron and fire such dreamings are 
rceptibly ill-timed. On the contrary, he sees in the Czar’s circular a means of 
nging into prominent notice before wh« le classes of people, who would otherwise 
ta moment’s thought, an important part of the s cialist pro 
by force. He sees in the possible out 
mvention called to consider the 


Should the proposition be 


rs 


ive scorned to give 1 
mme, 2. ¢., the abolishment of government 

me of the deliberations of any commission or « 

ur’s suggestion a powerful 

orably received —a most unlikely thing! 

ind debasing power of the barracks a power whose vile influence does not cease to 
will be fitted, mentally 


felt short of the primary school and the infant's cradle 
the socialist programme and for 


socialist cause 


the people, freed trom the stultifying 


nd economically, for a better understanding of 


1 readier acceptance of its practicable implications 
ynsideration, or meet with unfavorable consideration, then, too, will the socialist cause 


For once again will have been demonstrated the unwillingness or inability 


Should the proposition fail of 


ve helped. 


559 
2 )s i] e repugnant to the | | ense of our civilization, 
Gs tk AM OUICTY ag mst the pian al I ence that they be turned in 
within the proper inclosures where prisoners a nfine The crime 
riminals of astate d ! me proper sense titute * skeleton in the 
t f the public family, and ight t kept t t, never unnece rily 
ted to the public gaze 
“Most of the jug in t intry, t ely poy t 1 eastern and 
tates at ieast, me tr na W turn t They ] be 
i to such occupation as will hem to earn a liv yw t pl 
e. The teaching f trades, tu é ted to t udaptation 
f for the pr I hin t, shou e Carried o1 nupletely 
il e! iimed \ I i f na 
ist alws ng to the | nt 
t for pur n t, tfort ttort | 
ent yn, eX pt tl that mav ]} rest Lhe 
Wem prisoners will not be a majorit f them iny means, and, er the 
tions of this country, w e a tew of them, caretully ‘ Lf ! \ 
1 WOrK the German writer mentions, t n t of 
ll allow it, at me irse industries t e acquired 
ise, and to be forever after held as state me inical work, with w h no citizer : 
state has a right to interfere; or, ne in this New York state at present 
iccessfully, th may be em] ed t production of eful art for penal 
iritable institutions, and certain suppiie tor pul 1S¢ ns of the 
; Very tru yours, 
Z. R. Brockway.” 
P| rhe circular of August 24, 1898, addressed to the representa 
f fs by order of Nicholas Il of Russia, marks an important date in 
ry It is the fir t time in et { era I itro i t it her ‘ { ne tr m 1554 to 
S71 that one sincere word of peace has been ultered by the ! {a great military 
ic 
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vernments, subservient to class interests and filled with terri 
» banish the specter of war. The people will then be in a fairer way t 
ine disarmament and the downfall of militarism are logical and 
ences of a general triumph of socialist doctrines. 


imme¢ 

The socialist, therefor 
» wait and to be faithful to his principles. Meanwhile he can afford t 

1 y real service rendered to the proletariat of two hemisphere 
service be rendered by the Czar of all the Russias.——- PAUL Lo 
armement,” Aevue socialiste, September, 1898. 


an 
t 
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Disarmament: A Study in International Law.— Law is the refug 


weak; it is remarkable to see the first military power of the globe codperate t 
the rule of force Before attempting this vast reform it would be necessary t 
+} 


he assent of all the powers, including the United States. The first difficult 
f the maintenance of existing treaties without power to enforce them W 


respect we may have for treaties, the changes in the life of nations cause tre 


become obsolete, like private contracts. 
» coming conference will have the difficult task of combining d 
a fundamental principle of international law, viz., the independence of nations. 


pendence implies the right of coercive action, 7. ¢., wa? No one can imagine 
vote of a congress will transform the world. Suppose that shortly after an agre 
to disarm the conditions in one of the countries should change; for exam, 


u 


uld be a civil war or a rebellion in a colony. The nation must contin 
even if it has signed such a treaty; and to do so it must arm itself, and 

o, quickly. What would be done with such a nation? It would be 
preve nt it 


neces 

s abruptly breaking its new legal bonds, and todo this a permanent n 
m would be necessary. The powers of the commission would have to be very br 
for, suppose, by way of example, that an engineer or chemist should invent some 
method of destruction capable of taking the piace of large armies, would it 1 
necessary to gain the permission of the commission before any power could 
Ww 
stablish it. It would have to be invested with the gravest political quest 


Ihe larger the powers of the commission would have to be, the more difficult it 
be 
and at times would have in its hands the fate of empires. Would 


give up to a commission of diplomats the greater part of thei ? In 


Che decisions of the commission would have to hz re than ; oral for 


nternational army would be necessary. It would have to be larger than that 
cular country, for it could not be mobilized rapidly and would be comp 


rogeneous elements. The obstacles to disarmament seem insurmountable, | 


overcomes obstacles seemingly insurmountable. The congress ought to asset 
he surest way to reduce a fortress is to take the advance works, which int 


se is to codify international law and render certain principles more detinite and get 


M. ARTHUR DESJARDINS, Aevue des Deux Mondes, October, 1898. 


Psychology and Art.— Art offers to psychology two groups of problen 
First, by what psychic al process does the mind create art ? Second, by what psych 
process does the mind enjoy art? In trying to answer the hist, the 


sOclologic 
} 


iological, and historical methods of psychology are used; the second favors tl 
experimental methods. 

lhe first begins with a biological study of the play of animals and proceeds to 

f primitive art. We learn how climate, political conditions, etc., influence art 
production. 

Che second includes a study of phenomena such as tones and beats, harmony, 
rhythm and its relation to the time sense, rhythm in verse, agreeable and disagreeable 
combinations of forms and colors. 

How far can such studies become productive or suggestive in the teaching of 
drawing ? 

A study of the causes that produce art will aid us to understand how to train 
he wsthetic activities of the pupil. A study of the effects of art suggests the rules 
and facts that are to be taught. The healthy atmosphere for the taste of a child is 
harmonious classical beauty ; and it is an educational mistake to allow “ primitivistic 
art’’ in the school. 
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VOTES AND ABSTRACTS SOI 
Nevert there is danget trying to work out technical prescriptions for 
Ss] ogical scheme is one , an ir time confronts dangers for its 
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